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Events of the Geek. 


Tue Silesian question has since Thursday last week 
become more than ever the crucial test for the Alliance 
of the Victors. Mr. Lloyd George’s strongly worded and 
well-reasoned speech provoked a storm of fury in the 
French Press. One ought perhaps to remember that 
French journalism habitually indulges in more vivacious 
volemics than our own. Mr. George is so incalculable 
and so opportunist that one can hardly wonder that the 
French were startled by the moral appeal in this speech. 
What is difficult to bear is not the taunts thrown at him, 
but the tone of cold dislike, obviously genuine and 
habitual, towards our country, coupled with zontemptu- 
ous reminders that France by her armed power has the 
decision of this matter in her own hands. ‘‘ Pertinax ”’ 
puts the issue broadly as a choice between the Poles and 
ourselves as Allies, and for a Continental policy he con- 
siders them the more useful. Certainly that is sound 
reasoning: we are not to be used for such ends. 

* * * 

Morr sober writers, like those of the ‘“ Temps,”’ 
revealed under their irritation a line of thought which 
deserves to be followed up. “ France,’’ to sum it up, 
“ wants primarily reparations. But we have destroyed the 
commercial capacity of Germany to earn them for her, 
firstly by taking her mercantile marine, and now by the 
50 per cent. and the 33 per cent. taxes. Would we 
consent, for example, to exchange the French debt to our- 
selves against the later batch of indemnity bonds? Will 
we, in short, take a hand permanently in making 
Germany pay?” There may he some official 
inspiration here, and a_ kind of barter is 
gested. We must help to hold down the kicking milch 
cow, but also we must provide a market for the milk, and 
deal in futures in this commodity. Otherwise, these 
realist French will help themselves by taking Silesia now, 
and the Ruhr to-morrow. We hope Mr. George, with 
his love of bargains, will resist this suggestion. The cow 
may dry up or even die under this treatment, and even if 
it were good business, the R.S.P.C.A. might have some- 
thing to say to it. But certainly the ‘ Temps ”” is right 
when it argues that Mr. George’s Anti-Dumping Bill is 
inconsistent with an honest policy in the matter of 
reparations. The French to our thinking are wholly 
in the wrong in the matter of Silesia, but on other 
counts they have a case. 
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In words, M. Briand in his reply to the Prime 
Minister admitted that the vote in Silesia must 
govern the allocation of territory. But he qualified this 
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counted by communes. These, of course, are of unequal 
size, and it is the small rural communes that the Poles 
have mainly won. By communes they have a majority. 
By votes they are beaten by six to four. The Treaty 
does not, to our thinking, carry M. Briand's interpreta- 
If it did, the whole pléhiscite would be the worst 
case of gerrymandering in history. Since this speech the 
irritation has slightly subsided, but it will deubtless boil 
up again during the debates in the Chamber, and 
M. Briand will have to play to the Nationalist gallery 
in order to keep his seat. Meanwhile, there is a slight 
détente in Silesia itself. The fighting along the Korfanty 
line tends to die down, and the Polish advance is 
stopped. The “insurgents’’ are irregularly paid and 
badly fed, and are said to be deserting, while industry is 
at a standstill, because the banks cannot send money for 
the wages bill from German territory into the disturbed 
area. The anxious fact is that German bands are gather- 
ing across the Oder, to answer the Polish attack. To 
prevent civil war the Allied troops must be reinforced 
and must act. The only sensible course is to send a few 
British battalions from, the Rhine. 
* * * 

Tue gravity of the crisis and its bearings on 
the future of the Alliance were further underlined in 
a statement which Mr. Lloyd George issued to the Press 
on Wednesday. It is somewhat in the manner of one 
of Gray’s Welsh bards. He peers into the future, sees 
‘* dense mists ahead,”’ and predicts that those who make 
light of the Treaty to-day will live to rue it. Amid 
these prophetic hints the meaning is perfectly clear. The 
arrogance of the French Press (“ that attitude of mind *’) 
will, ‘‘ if persisted in, be fatal to any Entente.’’ Events 
which cannot be foreseen will, he predicts, ‘‘ determine 
the future groupings of nations,’’ and new friendships as 
well as old will shape the future of Europe. That, put in 
Mr. George’s personal manner, is a pretty sharp and 
unambiguous fashion of saying that the Entente will dis- 
appear unless the French mend their ways, and yield to 
a very different balance of forces. We hope rather that 
it will yield to a pooling of them in a true League of 
Nations. But it was time to speak out and 
Mr. George has chosen his occasion well, for, as he 
reminds the French, the whole of British, American and 
Italian opinion is with him on the Silesian issue. 

* * * 


Tue most important of the uncertain elements in 
the Silesian settlement is the attitude of America. 
Theoretically the decision rests with five Powers— the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. 
Great Britain and Italy, as Mr. George obviously hints, 
are certain to stand out together against France, as 
their representatives on the /’/éhiscite Commission have 
done already. Japan is extremely unlikely to take any 
definite line on a question with which she has no direct 
concern. If she does declare herself, it will no doubt be 
in favor of the British thesis. Even without America, 
therefore, the British-Italian solution—involving the 
allocation of the industrial triangle and all territory 
west of the Oder to Germany, and giving Poland Pless 
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and Rybnik, and possibly a wedge north of the indus- 
trial area—should be safe to carry the day. There is 
reason to suppose that America, if she takes part in the 
discussions, will go the same way. Two diplomatic 
representatives from the American Commissioner's 
office in Berlin have been in Upper Silesia, and have 
arrived at conclusions substantially identical with the 
British plan. The difference American support would 
make would be that France, in those circumstances, 
might be reckoned to yield with good grace. In the 
other event liveliness may be looked for when the 
Supreme Council meets. 
* * * 


Tae new German Cabinet is still incomplete, and 
apparently efforts are still being made to bring in Herr 
Stresemann, who, though personally disposed to accept 
the ultimatum, was governed by the overwhelming vote 
of his party (the old National Liberals, now People’s 
Party) for its rejection. It is hard to see how the 
Majority Socialists could accept his collaboration. 
Dr. Wirth, though a member of the Centre, is in reality 
much nearer to them, and inherits the Erzberger tradi- 
tion of bold democratic finance. The attitude of the 
Wirth Ministry has been sagacious and cautious in these 
difficult days. It cannot have been easy to remain 
passive under the Silesian provocation. That a great 
people should have to sit inactive, while the Poles over- 
run its territory and outrage its fellow-citizens, must be 
the bitterest drop in its deep draught of humiliation. 
But passivity was certainly the wiser course. Already, 
moreover, the Government has managed to pay a 
quarter of fifty millions which are due immediately, and 
this promptitude has made a good impression in Paris. 
The prospect that Bavaria will really give way at last 
by disarming the civil militia is decidedly brighter. 
This, after all, is the best and only way to defend the 
Ruhr. 


* * ad 


Tue result of the Parliamentary elections for the 
twenty-six counties of Southern Ireland (including 
Donegal) is without parallel in the history of Irish repre- 
sentative institutions. The open constituencies have 
unanimously returned a Republican representative. The 
National University has returned its full quota to the 
same side. Trinity College has taken its own line and 
elected four members, not Unionist, as has been stated 
—for one, at least, holds Nationalist opinions—but at 
least willing to work in a Parliament to the principle of 
which they are opposed. The formidable character of 
this result is best shown in the silence in which the 
English Press has blanketed it. Three elections from 
1918 have shown the increasing determination of the 
Irish people to work out their freedom on the principles 
of Sinn Fein. Greater solidarity of opinion on a main 
issue is impossible to obtain than the return to one 
party of 124 members out of 128 nominations. And this 
result is obtained in circumstances which prevented the 
successful party from using election committees, public 
meetings, or any of the ordinary electoral agencies. They 
had, of course, the valuable gratuitous services of Sir 
Nevil Macready and Sir Hamar Greenwood as election 
agents. 

* * * 

Tue four members for Trinity College constitute 
Sir Hamar’s Parliament for Southern Ireland (including 
Donegal). We may leave consideration of their Parlia- 
mentary procedure to the derisive wits. The remaining 
124, with the subsequent additions from the Six Counties, 
constitute the new Dail Eireann. Electoral conditions 
and the development of opinion since 1918 have made 











inevitable differences in degree in the character of the 
new assembly from its predecessor. It includes a notable 
new member in Mr. Erskine Childers. Other names 
associated with a moderate programme are absent from 
the list. Extreme opinion is more strongly represented 
than hitherto, and the new Dail will accordingly 
be represented as the gunmen’s choice. When a state of 
war exists, when election to Dail Eireann is election to 
a post of utmost danger, the Left usually becomes the 
dominant party. But there is one compensation. This 
Parliament is not an assembly of hard-faced men who 
have done well out of war. It is an assembly which 
includes men in direct touch with horrible realities. It 
can advise no course of conduct having consequences 
individual members can shirk. In this personal 
responsibility and contact with hard facts appears the 
first step on the road to ultimate peace. 


* * © 


“ Potting for the Northern elections’’ (writes an 
Irish correspondent) “is fixed for May 24th. For the 
fifty-two seats in this area forty Unionists have been 
nominated, twenty Sinn Feiners, thirteen Nationalists, 
four Independent Labor candidates, and one farmers’ 
delegate. The issue is the simple one between partition 
and non-partition, and Sinn Fein, Nationalism, and 
Independent Labor are united in common opposition. 
Belfast is too depressed to be roused to enthusiasm for 
its promised Parliament, which will perpetuate the cause 
of its depression, and Sir James Craig is at pains to 
minimize the extent of the threatened partition. But 
notwithstanding privately expressed doubts of the 
success of the new institutions, no one expects an anti- 
partition majority. Too much care has been taken in 
the mapping-out of the Six-County area, in terrorism by 
special constables and others, in the internment of 
political opponents and the deprivation of their votes 
in these neatly balanced constituencies to encourage that 
hope. But a substantial anti-partition party will be 
returned who will not sit in Sir James Craig’s Parlia- 
ment. Its number depends in part on the incalculable 
element of Unionist abstentions, but it will be sufficient 
to make the Six-Covuty Parliament ludicrous.”’ 

* * * 


Events are slowly shaping towards a new coal con- 
ference, but at the time of writing the stage of definite 
action has not been reached. The accumulating effects 
of the stoppage on the general industries of the country, 
the evidence of the solidity of the miners’ resistance to 
the drastic cuts involved in a district settlement, the 
growing force of public opinion that a way to a more 
equitable plan should be found, and the prospect 
of fresh trouble arising from the transport and railway 
workers’ embargo on the handling of imported coal, must 
all impel the Prime Minister to renewed intervention. 
His method has been characteristic. Instead of calling at 
once a full negotiating conference at which the schemes 
of settlement could be openly discussed, so that 
the attitude of the parties might be defined without 
delay, Mr. George has had a series of consultations, 
personally and through agents. His object no doubt is to 
discover if a virtual agreement can be reached in advance 
of a conference. The result is not altogether promising. 
The owners have moved with great reluctance from their 
former position, and the miners are suspicious of the 
manner in which the news of the consultations has been 
given out. 

+ * * 

For instances, stress has been laid on the fact that 
one or two of the miners’ leaders, notably Mr. McGurk, 
have spoken in favor of abandoning the pool, and that 
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others, like Mr. Hodges and Mr. Smith, have made it 
clear that they do not regard a pool as the only possible 
solution. Therefore, it is suggested, the pool does not 
come into the new informal discussions. The essential 
fact is, however, that the miners’ leaders are only pre- 
pared to advise their men to give up the demand for the 
pool on condition that wages adjustments are so 
arranged that changes, upward or downward, shall be 
uniform throughout the country, so that the existing 
balance between the different districts may be preserved. 
This would mean the reciprocal abandonment of the 
purely district scheme by the owners, and probably the 
Prime Minister's chief difficulty has been in persuading 
them to resume negotiations on this new basis. 
The coalfield still feels that if a great disparity 
of district wages is insisted on by the owners, 
some kind of equalization fund must be provided. But if 
uniformity of reductions is accepted, with a sliding scale 
based on the cost of living, as suggested by Mr. Hodges, 
the necessity for a pool would disappear automatically. 
If South Wales owners say that a uniform reduction 
would be too small to meet their conditions, the reply 
of the miners is that the greater part of the Government 
help would be available for this district, and that 
vigorous measures to reduce costs of production must be 
devised by the owners. 


* *% * 


TuHoveu the figures of the Italian general election 
are not fully known, it would seem that Signor Giolitti 
has gained nothing by dissolving the Chamber. The 
Socialists have lost seats, and so, to a less extent, have the 
Catholic populists, but in neither case so heavily as was 
expected. The gains, however, have gone rather to the 
Nationalist Right, which includes the Fascisti, than to 
the Giolittian Liberal combination. The Socialist set-back 
was evidently caused partly by the secession of the 
Communists, and partly by the terrorist tactics of the 
Fascisti, who, in many districts, made any Socialist 
electoral campaign impossible. It seems that the 
Moderate Socialists are disposed to take office under 
Giolitti, with the object mainly of insuring the suppres- 
sion of the Fascist system of intimidation. Certainly, 
until these methods of barbarism are ended, the peaceful 
evolution of Italy through reformist and co-operative 
tactics cannot fruitfully be resumed. The Fascisti, 
besides their main purpose of using ‘‘ Black-and-Tan ”’ 
methods against Socialists, Co-operators, and Trade 
Unionists of all schools, have also specialized in terroriz- 
ing the German and Slav elements in the new territories. 
One could wish for the sake of Italy that the middle- 
class Left had itself repressed these excesses, without 
waiting for the moment when it may have to buy 
Socialist votes. 

* * * 


In assigning the Aaland Isles to Finland, the 
Judicial Commission of the League of Nations has given 
a conservative decision, which marks a sharp reaction 
against the Wilsonian doctrine of self-determination. 
The solidly Swedish character and almost unanimous 
wishes of the islanders cannot be doubted, after their 
plébiscite, informal though it was. As the islands trade 
chiefly with Sweden, there were no economic objections to 
union. Finland’s historical title, though ancient enough, 
was not to our thinking very clear, since Finland had 
been itself a part of Sweden up to a century ago, and 
was a part of Russia until the other day. None the less 
the League’s Commission has based itself on the existing 
fact, which is, of course, that the isles do belong de facto 
and de jure to the new Finnish Republic. It further 


lays down the principle that the right of self-determin- 
ation can be invoked by a minority to disturb the status 
quo only in exceptional circumstances. That seems to 
mean that only serious misrule and oppression can bring 
it into play. That augurs ill for any future attempt to 
revise the Peace Treaties, e.g., by upsetting the attribu- 
tion of the German South Tyrol to Italy. In short, 
conquests are sanctioned until the scandal bezomes notori- 
ous. That is victors’ law, and expresses the intention 
of the dominant Allies to conserve the settlement they 
have made. One does not feel sure that the Assembly of 
the League would have taken this view. The judgment, 
besides insisting on autonomy, contains the curious pro- 
vision that, by way of safeguarding Swedish culture, not 
only must Swedish be taught in the schools, but Finnish 
may not be taught. Can one base a healthy State on a 
bond so external as this? 


* * * 


Tae fate of the truncated remnant known as Austria 
is to be canvassed once more next week, when the 
Financial and Economic Committee of the League of 
Nations meets in London to hear the report of its com- 
missioners just back from Vienna. So far as the Austrian 
Government goes it has agreed to comply with practically 
all the conditions laid down by the League represen- 
tatives. It will stop printing paper money, take steps for 
funding part of its obligations, cut down its food sub- 
sidies and its inflated official establishments, put on fresh 
taxes and proffer the mortgage of private property as well 
as of State undertakings as security for external credits. 
Will such credits be available even so? The League 
Commissioners appear to be sanguine that though the 
Allied Governments have refused all assistance the 
London and Paris bankers will be ready to do what is 
necessary. That remains to be seen. In any case it is 
certain that not a penny will be forthcoming unless the 
various Allies are prepared to honor their implied pledge 
to waive for a prolonged period their liens on Austria in 
respect of reparations, past relief credits, and the cost of 
armies of occupation. At present Italy and most of the 
Succession States are refusing to do anything of the kind. 
If they continue recalcitrant, all hope of doing anything 
effective for Austria disappears. On her part Austria 
may help by doing what she can to meet her private 
engagements with foreign investors. Her industrial 
position is not hopeless. She has resources, if only the 
Allies will help her to realize them. 


* * * 


Ir seems clear from the discussion at the Co-opera- 
tive Congress that the rejection (by a majority of four) 
of the proposal to establish a definite alliance between 
the Co-operative political party and the Labor Party 
will simply stimulate the advanced movement. An 
alliance is opposed chiefly by the older members of the 
societies. They raise the old argument that the move- 
ment should confine itself to its trading functions, and 
that entry into politics would introduce disruptive influ- 
ences. An energetic campaign has been carried on during 
the year among those who share these views, but it is 
evident that in spite of it the political movement gathers 
strength. The Prime Minister’s recent call for a party 
of individualism has naturally reacted on the minds of | 
co-operators, who read into Mr. George’s speech an 
attack on their aims and ideals. Events in the industrial 
world tend more and more to bring the Co-operative and 
Labor movements closer together. A strong financial 


alliance has been already set up through the C.W.S. 
bank, and each large dispute creates new ties between 





the local societies and the trade unionists. 














Politics and Affairs. 


SILESIA AND THE ALLIANCE. 


Tae inner jealousies and dissensions between allies have 
always made a favorite theme for the curious cynic. But 
recent history shows no parallel to the singular relation 
in which we have stood to the French since the conclusion 
of the Peace Treaties. There has been not even a 
transient period of cordiality. In Russian and Turkish 
affairs the two policies were and are in sharp and uncon- 
cealed opposition. Each partner did as he pleased, and 
no bridge was attempted. We negotiated for trade with 
Moscow while the French backed Wrangel. We loosed 
the Greeks on Turkey, while the French made a treaty. 
On the main issue of our relations with Germany the 
crises were recurrent, and while they always ended in 
the discovery of a formula and the announcement of 
unity, no one was deceived. The tension was renewed 
with the close of each conference, and even after the last 
encounter, which seemed to be the most decisive of the 
series, we have to realize that French designs on the 
Ruhr are not abandoned but only postponed. Our own 
Press, more from indifference than from genuine 
cordiality, has been on the whole reserved. But the tone 
of most French papers has been, and still is, more hostile 
and less respectful than it was before 1914 towards 
Germany. 

Twice these discords have come to open polemics 
hetween the Governments. The first occasion was when 
the French occupied Frankfort. That ended simply 
enough, when the French marched out again after a 
month’s stay, and it seemed to leave no permanent 
consequences. The present dispute is very much graver, 
and however it may end, one party or the other, after 
the public passages of arms between Mr. Lloyd George 
and M. Briand, will have to yield in the face of Europe. 
But much more is at stake than prestige. The decision 
in Upper Silesia must settle the economic destinies of 
Central Europe, and if it should be decided as the 
French desire, it may cause more bloodshed in the 
twentieth century than it did in the eighteenth. The 
effect of such quarrels is cumulative, and the “ alliance ”’ 
(if that is the name of this peculiar antagonism) cannot, 
even for outward show, survive many more of them. It 
is not a necessity for either Power. Each is for the 
time being, and probably for years to come, secure 
enough without it. The only defence of which it admits, 
from the British standpoint, is that it does seem to 
impose some moderation upon the extremer school of 
French militarism. If that defence should break down 
before a flagrant and violent act of injustice, shameless 
in its form and ruinous in its results, the “ alliance ’’ is 
morally at an end. It has, so far as we know, no exist- 
ence on paper, and on the day when we have to realize 
that we may be the impotent spectators of such events 
as the seizure of Upper Silesia, it will lapse. The conse- 
quences will be serious, and even tragical, for Europe, 
and in a less degree for ourselves. In a world which 
has failed, meanwhile, to erect any respected mechanism 
for the preservation of peace, to break an alliance is to 
face, as the years recede, risks from which the 
imagination recoils. 

Grave as the issue is, we have nothing but approval 
for the language which the Prime Minister used. It may 
have been unusual in official intercourse, but it was far 
from putting adequately the real feelings of those who 
know the facts. It was not addressed in form to the 
French, and their intense resentment is one proof the 
more of their complicity in this Polish outrage. It is not 
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the first nor even the second case of the kind. French 
diplomacy is forming the habit of promoting its less 
avowable schemes by supporting such agents as the Poles. 
Few who follow events closely doubt, for example, that 
France—or rather that reactionary clique with its vari- 
ous clerical, industrialist, and military wings, which acts 
for France from the Quai d’Orsay—was deeply involved 
in the attempt of the ex-Emperor Karl to recover the 
Hungarian crown. Nothing is stable in Europe, not even 
the Treaties which register the French peace, while such 
adventures are possible. One recails above all the former 
exploits in this kind of the Poles. The Haller Legion, 
formed in France, was transported in 1919 to Poland, on 
the express promise of M. Paderewski that it should not 
be used against the Ukrainians in the war of conquest 
which the Poles were then waging in Eastern Galicia. 
The Polish Diet absolved its Premier from his oath. The 
Legion was used to seize Eastern Galicia. Paris 
acquiesced, and presently one learned that French capital 
had secured the oil-fields. The next flagrant case (there 
were many minor ones) was the snatching of Vilna by 
a regular Polish army under General Zeligowsky. There 
is, perhaps, no direct proof here, beyond reports from 
sober and well-informed quarters, of French complicity. 
But the fact that the Supreme Council has acquiesced, 
is proof enough. This “ corridor ’’ was necessary to 
complete French strategical plans, and no one will 
suspect that Mr. George was the person who imposed 
compliance on the Allies. The Silesian outrage is by far 
the worst of the three, not perhaps in morals, but in its 
potentialities for mischief. 

Here the inference of complicity is irresistible from 
the whole course of events before and after the stroke. 
The French, in their conduct of the long battle called a 
plébiscite, had made no attempt to conceal their 
partiality. It has been indeed so notorious that the 
correspondents of two newspapers which have been the 
steady partisans of France and Poland, the “ Times ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Morning Post,’’ have been compelled to 
denounce it. It has led to the resignation of several 
British officers from the occupying force, and the out- 
spoken indignation of those who remain. It was so 
gross that Korfanty, the official agent of Poland who 
now leads the “ insurrection,’’ after the murder of over 
seventy German citizens, was permitted to remain at 
his post, even when he publicly threatened the Germans 
with ‘‘ massacre.’’ The plans for the so-called “‘ rising ’’ 
were so notorious that they were discussed in the Press 
several days before it occurred. They were even 
mentioned in the French Press as part of a converging 
movement timed to coincide with the taking of the Ruhr. 
The French did nothing to oppose them, and their troops 
even welcomed the invaders. That they were out- 
numbered (by irregulars without modern equipment) 
can be no sufficient excuse, since the much less numerous 
Italians feught. No sooner did the Poles succeed in 
overrunning the four-fifths of Silesia which they claim, 
than General Le Rond proceeded to negotiate with them, 
and ‘“‘recognized’’ their authority as the de facto 
administration. It needed only the stern threats of 
M. Briand against any German intervention to make the 
accomplished fact complete. It is with Silesia already 
securely in possession of the Poles that he faces the 
deliberations of the Supreme Council. 

Mr. George has already said all that it is necessary 
to say regarding such proceedings. The violence of the 
Poles, the disloyalty of the French, and the flouting of 
the Treaty itself are offences apparent enough to the 
most official and conservative spectator. What moves 
us, we confess, no less is the cynicism which treats the 
vote of the Silesian population as unworthy of consider- 
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ation. The German majority of six to four in the whole 
province should be decisive as to the fate of the greater 
part of it, especially when one recalls the terrorism 
which went to inflate the Polish vote. Even under these 
conditions a fair number of the inhabitants who are 
racially Poles must have voted for the continuance of 
German rule. This Polish population, which had never 
lived under Polish kings since the twelfth century, and 
speaks a patois unintelligible to the Poles of Warsaw, 
had barely begun to imbibe Polish nationalism before 
the war. It is a backward, old-world race. The mass 
of it used to vote either for the German Catholic Centre 
or for the German Social Democracy, and such 
antagonism as it felt to the Germans used to run either 
on religious or on class lines. The Prussians were 
unpopular, as Protestants, since the days of Bismarck’s 
conflict with Rome, but there was very little racial 
feeling on either side. This population had neither 
suffered nor struggled as the Poles of Posen did, and, 
unlike them, it had no memories of the Polish past. 
This soft and pliable race has now been subjected for 
eighteen months to a clever, unscrupulous, and lavishly 
subsidized propaganda of racial hate. But even so, the 
Polish idea has not succeeded in winning the whole of 
the population which is Polish by blood. The superiority 
of German civilization, the better German social 
legislation for the workers, and the economic argument 
have told. 
The result of the vote divides the province into three 
zones of very unequal importance. The West, beyond 
the river Oder, and part of the North are overwhelmingly 
German, and even the Poles do not claim this section. 
But though its agriculture is thriving and valuable, this 
zone is not important in the industrial sense. Again, 
the South-East (Pless and Rybnik) has shown itself as 
decidedly Polish. It has considerable industries, and its 
mines yield to-day about 20 per cent. of the coal got in 
Silesia. The significant fact about it is, however, that it 
contains about 80 per cent. of the still unworked coal and 
constitutes the reserve of the future. The Treaty 
certainly contemplates the division of the province, and 
in view of the vote, this section must obviously go to 
Poland. We would add, however, that with the immense 
future wealth of these coal seams, a proportionate part 
of the indemnity ought in reason to be trans- 
ferred from Germany to Poland. There remains the 
disputed Central and Eastern district, where most of 
the industries, all the zinc, and the more easily worked 
coal mines are concentrated. Taken as a whole, it shows 
a sufficient German majority, while its towns are almost 
solidly German. Here and there, however, especially in 
the rural communes, and even in some of the bigger 
areas, there are Polish majorities. One cannot satisfy 
islands of this type, however, without doing a greater 
injustice. Economically any division of this area would 
be ruinous. One cannot cut off the zinc and the steel 
works from the mines, or the mines from the chemical 
factories that deal with the by-products of coke, without 
causing havoc. The big electric power station, the water 
supply, and the canal system, which serve the whole 
area, alone make any division difficult, if not impossible. 
The brisk industry of this province has, moreover, been 
built up in organic connection with Germany, and the 
whole of the directive and technical leadership, and even 
the skilled labor, are exclusively German. These 
arguments are not needed, since the vote is enough, but 
they serve to dismiss the thought of attempting any 
meticulous division by communes. That, indeed, has 
heen recognized by both sides, which both claim this 
entire central area and both insist on its indivisibility. 


Since it is by common consent indivisible, it must go to 
Germany, unless we are to say that a vote means noth- 
ing. With the idea of an independent Silesia only paper 
theorists would play. The race war would make it a 
hell, and its economic isolation would add commercial 
decline to political strife. The Treaty, moreover, 
contemplated no such solution, and one cannot now begin 
to revise it to the detriment of the vanquished. 

We see no middle course. The only straight thing 
to do is to apply the Treaty honestly. The province, 
apart from the mainly Polish South-East, must go to 
Germany. Mr. Lloyd George, we think, would do well 
to accept the possibly ironical invitation which M. Briand 
and the ‘‘ Temps’’ have made to him, to send British 
troops in equal numbers to the French. Our troops 
were withdrawn in the fear of industrial trouble here ; 
and they could be sent back to-morrow. For the fait 
accompli must be undone. We want no war, formal or 
informal, between Poles and Germans. It is for the 
Allies to bring the Poles to reason. If, when Korfanty 
has been dealt with, the French still insist on disregard- 
ing the pléhiscite, the time will have come to break ths 
Alliance. 





A COMPROMISE IN THE COAT WAR. 


Durine the war it was clear to everybody that all that 
had been gained for mankind by industrial improvement 
was in danger of destruction. Very little imagination 
was needed to teach us that unless society could solve 
the perplexing problems that the war had created or 
aggravated, victory in the field for either side would be 
followed by moral and economic catastrophe. To 
anybody who can throw his mind back into that 
atmosphere the spectacle presented by the coal war 
is amazing. We see men being prosecuted and 
imprisoned, in an utterly arbitrary spirit, for Com- 
munist propaganda: we see fanatics like the Duke 
of Northumberland calling on the Government to 
make war on Bolshevism: we see Ministers setting up a 
Defence Force cn the ground that the existing order is 
threatened by dangerous elements within the State. At 
the same time the Government have, till the opening 
of this week, shown a strange indifference to the 
continuance of an industrial quarrel which is bring- 
ing misery and unemployment on millions of people, 
and disabling one industry after another at a 
time when all our industrial power is needed to 
save mankind from something like starvation. It 
is said freely in official quarters that there are 
worse times ahead of us. Does any _ educated 
person believe that a society such as ours has ever yet 
been overthrown by propaganda, or that the industrial 
or the political system is in serious danger from 
the men who preach the doctrines of the Third Inter- 
national? The quiet attitude of the miners during the 
stoppage is a proof, if any were needed, that they are 
not under the influence of a Communist agitation. 
Yet, if we look at the conduct of Ministers, we should 
suppose that they think this the chief danger to civiliza- 
tion, for they let week after week pass without 
lifting a finger to stop the material ruin that the coal 
crisis, precipitated by their action, is bringing upon us. 
Let us suppose for a moment that Sir Robert Horne gets 
his way, that the men are beaten completely, and the 
industry starts again on the coalowners’ terms, what 





future does that offer us? Will the industry be so 
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efficient in management, so vigorous and enthusiastic in 
spirit, that we shall soon recover all we have lost by this 
disastrous stoppage? Nobody in his senses can expect 
such a result. The coal industry, so vital to our power 
as a manufacturing people, will have to face a most 
formidable competition under conditions the most dis- 
advantageous. None of the reforms recommended by 
the Sankey Commission will have been introduced, and 
the men will give a grudging service. A more dis- 
consolate prospect we cannot imagine. 

If the House of Commons were now in session, we 
believe that the unofficial members could find a way out. 
Peace is impossible without a compromise. That com- 
promise will recognize that some reductions and some 
reforms are necessary. As to the first, we hold, as 
we have urged before in these columns, that the miners 
will have made their share of sacrifice if they accept the 
reduction offered by Mr. Hodges of two shillings, 
or let us say two and sixpence a day. Further 
reductions would follow if the cost of living fell. 
The Government subsidy would thus diminish as living 
became cheaper. It is significant that Lord Weir gave it 
as his opinion last week that this reduction was as much 
as the men should be called on to accept. Ministers 
merely mask the real problem by talking about their 
generous offer of ten millions. What the country wants 
to know is what reduction the men are expected to 
accept—a question of vital importance to the workers 
in other industries. The gift of ten millions cannot be 
isolated from the other facts of the problem or from its 
past history, and held up as a great example of generosity, 
for the figure must clearly depend on the circumstances 
of the case. To the miner who says, “ I object to a drop in 
my wages of £2 a week, and I can show you a way in 
which this great reduction can be avoided,’’ the Govern- 
ment reply, “‘ I don’t like your plan, and you will have 
to accept that reduction, but you are really very ungrate- 
ful, for I am giving your industry a subsidy of ten 
millions.’’ It is not convincing. 

The miners have asked for a pool ; the owners oppose 
it; the Government have sided with the owners. The 
country cannot go without coal until the miners persuade 
the owners or the Government to accept their full pro- 
gramme. But is there nothing short of this that all 
three parties could accept? We think there is. We 
suggested a fortnight ago that a compromise might be 
offered on the lines of the Duckham scheme. Twe 
principles touch the men’s interests or their imagina- 
tion. One is equality of sacrifice or of reward ; the other 
is efficiency. These two aims they seek to secure by 
the policy of the pool. But the nation is as vitally 
interested in the efficiency of the industry as the miner, 
and all those who have studied the problem, whether 
they are economists like Sir William Beveridge, 
specialists like Sir Richard Redmayne, or men of large 
industrial experience like Lord Weir, recognize that 
certain reforms are essential to the efficiency and pros- 
perity of the industry. Without these reforms it is safe 
to say that the industry is in real peril. The danger 
comes much more from the want of a large public spirit 
and an efficient and flexible system within the industry 
than from the weakening of the motive of profit which 
Mr. Lloyd George holds in such dread. 

The Duckham scheme in some form offers an oppor- 
tunity for reconstruction on these lines. It has its 
dangers. The country will be unwilling to entrust its 
coal supplies to a Trust in which the consumers’ interest 
is not amply guarded. On the other hand, the unification 
of groups of collieries in districts would eliminate a great 





deal of waste, remove obstacles to reform, and enable 
common action to be taken over large districts in regard 
to selling and production. Some of the objects 
which the miners seek by means of the pool would thus 
be gained. This reform would also make it easier to 
secure a fairer wage scheme than that which the 
Government and the mineowners propose. The National 
Wages Board would fix a national minimum base rate 
for each class of worker, and it would also determine 
what increases over the rate should be paid in the 
several districts; these increases depending on the 
capacity of the particular district. The Board could 
then be entrusted with the charge of provision for 
social amenities in mining districts. In accepting such 
a plan the mineowners would have the satisfaction of 
feeling that they had escaped the pool; and the miners 
that they had escaped the district settlements. It would 
be necessary, of course, to fix a date by which this scheme 
should come into operation, and the Government’s subsidy 
would continue until the arrangements were completed. 
We do not think that such a scheme could have an 
indefinite lease of life, or that it is likely long to 
withstand the miners’ demand for nationalization. 
But it is a subject for experiment. A_ small 
commission under the chairmanship, say, of Lord 
Milner could be set up at once to prepare the 
scheme, and meanwhile the pits would reopen, industry 
would be rescued from its appalling plight, and a danger 
would be removed beside which the worst panics of the 
“Morning Post’’ and the West End are amusing 
escapades. 





THE TALE OF OUTRAGE. 


Tue events of the last few days are a bitter comment on 
the promises of Ministers about their Irish policy. 
Sir Hamar Greenwood told the country he would 
find a Parliament that would take the oath of allegiance 
and work the Act in Southern Ireland. What sort of 
Parliament has he got? Four men out of 124 will serve. 
Ireland has replied to a policy of brutal oppression 
by returning 120 Sinn Fein members and not a single 
Unionist of the familiar type. The choice was not 
between this or that form or degree of self-government, 
or between this or that political party; it was between 
Sinn Fein and British bayonets. Sir Hamar Greenwood 
thought that if his oppression was brutal enough Ireland 
would renounce Sinn Fein. This election is the answer. 

The tale of bloodshed and violence grows more 
terrible day by day, and it is no longer confined to Ire- 
land. Over seven hundred persons have been killed in 
four months ; over twenty in the last week. Among the 
victims are the wife of a Police Inspector, killed with her 
husband, and a little boy of seven driving his father’s 
cows, killed by soldiers ‘“‘in the execution of their 
duty.’’ English people think little of the one, and 
Irish people think little of the other. So the 
brutal riot of murder goes on. What is the Government’s 
policy? Coercion and propaganda: coercion to make the 
Irish people renounce its love of liberty, propaganda to 
prevent the British people from learning the truth. 

A member of the Austrian Secret Police could have 
written a very interesting book on the administration of 
Lombardy in 1850. A member of the force which is now 
treating Ireland as its predecessor treated Lombardy 
could write a very interesting book on the administration 
of Ireland in 1920. But this kind of book does not get 
written, or at any rate does not get published, «s a rule 
until long after the event. One of Sir Hamar Green- 
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wood’s servants has just published a book cn the 
administration of Ireland which is emphatically not of 
that kind.* It is a pure piece of official propaganda, 
interesting rather for its involuntary disclosures than for 
its deliberate revelations. The writer calls himself 
“T. O.,”’ two letters that call up in the Irish mind the 
associations that once clung to the memory of the Naples 
prisons ; it is scarcely likely that anybody would want to 
be thought to belong to that force, unless indeed he lives 
in such a world apart that he does not know the estima- 
tion in which these “Intelligence Officers’’ are held. 
This writer is proud of his office, and he is specially proud 
of Sir Hamar Greenwood. The practice of setting up 
official apologists for Departments was bound to result in 
setting up apologists for Ministers, and Sir Hamar 
Greenwood is exalted at the expense of his predecessors. 
“Treland was rapidly drifting into anarchy, the Govern- 
ment was fast losing its hold on the situation.’’ This was 
the state of affairs when Sir Hamar Greenwood took 
office, “a strong man, a man who had faced the world 
and knew his power.’’ This stimulating discovery he 
had made, we gather, in the course of his work in recruit- 
ing, for the slight but enthusiastic account of his war 
service shows that this was his special contribution to 
winning the war. ‘‘ During the war he commanded the 
19th Service Battalion the South Wales Borderers, and 
served in that capacity in France. Having been created 
a Baronet in 1915 for his conspicuous success in the 
organization of recruiting, he was called to the War 
Office by Lord Derby in 1916, and appointed Deputy 
Assistant Adjutant General.’’ He rapidly changed the 
situation, and created the model and peaceful island that 
smiles at us in docile contentment across the Irish Sea. 
How did he doit? The remedy was simple. He set up 
the Auxiliary Police, who became, in “I. O.’s’’ words, 
‘a corps d’élite,’”’ “* the terror of evil-doers.’’ 

What a story I. O. could write if he cared to telli 
the history of this body; if he were a Stevenson, or a 
Charles Lever, or a Masefield, or any other writer who 
has tried to describe the dare-devil adventures 
to which a certain kind of nature is attracted! But 
such opportunities are thrown away on I. O. He does 
not even mention the burning of Cork. He has not 
heard of the murder of Canon Magner. Balbriggan is 
found in the Index, but when you turn to the text you 
have to satisfy yourself with the report of Sir Hamar 
Greenwood’s speech in the House of Commons. As a 
literary composition or a revelation of picturesque 
brigandage the book is accordingly disappointing. But 
enough of the native spirit of this force and of its 
credit peeps out here and there to enable us to 
understand it. The author tells us, for example, that the 
Government of Ireland Act is much more than the Irish 
people deserve; which means, of course, that the force 
considers that Ireland has no right to self-government, 
and that it is very handsome of England to give her 
something in the local line. Again, in his analysis 
of certain reprisals he shows what sort of price he puts 
on Trish life and Irish homes. He complains that the 
word ‘‘ sack ’’ is used of a series of operations in which 
on his own admission sixty shops were damaged and five 
looted. Every murder of an Irishman he describes as 
a reprisal, regrettable but natural; every murder of a 
policeman is unprovoked. Does he imagine that a man 
who has had his son murdered or his house 
burnt by one of the corps d’élite has had “ no 
prevocation ’’? 

It is to people who regard the Irish in this light, 
and who generally speak of them as ‘“‘ swine,’’ that 
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*“ The Administration of Ireland.” 
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Sir Hamar Greenwood has given the power of life and 
death over Irishmen and Irishwomen. The main object 
of the book is to prove that Sinn Fein is very wicked and 
the British Government extraordinarily kind and 
generous, and the Auxiliaries a set of Sir 
Galahads. For this purpose it is necessary to conceal 
many facts, and distort or invent others. Thus I. O. has 
the audacity to say that the negotiations with Arch- 
bishop Clune broke down because of the difficulties the 
Republican extremists put in his way. Either I. O. is 
grossly ignorant or else he is grossly mendacious. Take 
again this evidence about the murder of Lord Mayor 
McCurtain: ‘‘ It has since been conclusively proved that 
no members of the police were concerned in the attack.”’ 
When? Where? By whom? There has been no public 
inquiry except the inquest, at which a verdict was 
returned against the police. What does 1. O. mean? He 
means that no police officer has owned up or given infor- 
mation against a colleague. Does that prove anything? 
If I. O. will turn to page 314 he will find that Sir Hamar 
Greenwood declared that he had found it impossible to 
discover which of his servants had burnt Balbriggan. 
There are 150 men in his service who know, but he can’t 
find out. Take a case on which questions were asked 
again the other day. A Mrs. Ryan was shot dead by 
Auxiliaries at Callan, Co. Kilkenny, last December. The 
Government admit this. The Auxiliaries were all in one 
lorry, so that they know who shot Mrs. Ryan. Sir H. 
Greenwood admitted in the House of Commons recently 
that he could not find out who fired the shot. These 
two admissions alone show that no value attaches to 
any statement made by the Auxiliaries because they are 
determined not to make any confession or give any infor- 
mation. Sir Hamar Greenwood allows that he has no 
power to compel them. Perhaps the most ingenious 
piece of whitewashing in the book is I. O.’s choice of a 
single passage from the ‘‘ Weekly Summary ”’ which 
would look quite nice in a Sunday School prize, and an 
assurance to his readers that this is representative of the 
tone of that infamous publication. If it were, Sir Hamar 
Greenwood and Mr. Henry would not have been so 
desperately anxious to keep the first fifteen numbers out 
of the House of Commons Library. 

The book is not a skilful piece of propaganda, and 
the taxpayers may complain that they are not getting 
their money’s worth. Even the most careless reader will 
note the omissions, the careful selection of instances, the 
co nplete failure to prove statements. He will be struck, 
too, by the account I. O. gives of the Peace Confer- 
ence of last August, which fails to explain why Mr. Lloyd 
George and Sir Hamar Greenwood refused to take any 
notice of it. But the truth is that the Government’s 
conduct cannot be defended, even by a more skilful con- 
troversialist than Sir Hamar Greenwood’s servant. It 
cannot be defended because the records of Hansard are 
intact. Take this example. Last March Westport was 
attacked by policemen in the early hours of the morning. 
From two o’clock to half-past six they were busy destroy- 
ing houses and property. Several houses and shops were 
burnt to the ground, and furniture was taken into the 
streets and bombed. Mr. Acland has been pressing 
Ministers for information about this, and on the 
5th inst. Mr. Henry said that these were unofficial 
reprisals carried out by a policeman on his own 
responsibility. When he was asked whether there 
had been any punishment, he replied that the 
officer had been informed ‘‘that he was held to 
have been guilty of a very grave error of judgment.”’ 
What an epitome of our rule in which frightfulness is 
purely a matter of discretion for anybody, from the 
Prime Minister at the top to the Black-and-Tans 
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at the bottom! Mr. Henry’s answer completes the 
cynicism. Sir Hamar Greenwood defended Balbriggan 
on the ground that it was a reprisal committed in hot 
blood; Mr. Henry defends this reprisal on the ground 
that it was committed in cold blood. Under what 
conditions, then, are reprisals not defensible? 








THE NEW ALSACE-LORRAINE. 
I1.* 


A more widespread cause of unrest is found in the general 
decline in prosperity, by no means entirely traceable to 
war causes. In Lorraine the French have shown them- 
selves incapable of maintaining anything like the pro- 
ductivity of mineral exploitation built up by the 
Germans from 1871 to 1914. Official French figures of 
production are not likely to exaggerate this decline. For 
the two principal mineral resources of Lorraine they are 
(in metric tons) as follows :— 


1920 
1913. 1918. 1919. (estimates). 
Iron... 21,133,676 10,477,673 7,137,206 8,000,000 
Coal 3,795,262 2.662,046 2,310,589 2,400,000 


French rezsons officially advancel for this decline are 
threefold: work of reconstruction in the mines due to 
war depreciation, the eight-hour day, and strikes. It is 
not difficult to find others. German managers, engineers, 
and foremen.in the coal and iron mines of Lorraine, as 
well as German technicians and industrial chemists, have 
been displaced pretty nearly as completely as the former 
German owners. The French, who have taken their 
places, have proved less efficient. There is also little 
doubt that the serious strikes which have helped to 
diminish coal and iron production have been at least 
partly due to workers’ dissatisfaction with French con- 
trol. The metallurgical industries of Lorraine have 
shown similar depreciation under the French, their 
annual production of steel falling from a pre-war figure 
of 2,300,000 metric tons to 871,000 metric tons in 1919. 
Out of sixty-five blast furnaces in Lorraine only twenty- 
seven were operating at the beginning of this year. 
Inability to obtain German coke and charcoal, say the 
French ; lack of technical skill and the result of tearing 
Lorraine from its economic connection with Germany, 
say the Germans. Doubtless both sides have something 
to contribute to the truth. 

The effect is strikingly obvious to the visitor in Metz, 
the population of which has fallen from 78,318 in 1910 to 
62,155 in 1921, a drep of 21 per cent. The city is dingy 
and dreary, showing obvicus signs of impoverishment on 
every baud. ‘ihe inhabitants speak voelubly of the hard 
tines of the last few years, and remark—anot too loudly— 
that business was much better under the Germans. There 
is, however, a feeling that the ebb tide has been reached 
and that gradual improvement may be expected. 

In Alsace, in spite of its more predominantly 
German character, industry is reviving more rapidly. 
Petrol in the north and potash in the south are the mest 
valuable extractive industries, the exploitation of both 
of which was started after Alsace came under German 
rule. To both of these industries, and especially to the 
very rich potash deposits, the French are now giving 
special attention. Figures of production obtained at the 
Commissariat général in Strasbourg are as follows, again 
in metric tons :— 





1912. 1918. 1919. 1920. 
Petrol 37,000 48,000 49,000 om 
Potash ... 326,000 (approx.) 333,500 592,000 


* Part I. appeared on the Tih inst. - 
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The potash basin, covering about 75 square miles between 
Mulhouse and Guebwiller, is the most important 
economic asset of Alsace, and the French expect great 
things from its development. They assert that annual 
production will soon be worked up to 5,000,000 metric 
tons, a promise strengthened by the remarkable produc- 
tion in 1920. The much smaller production under 
German control seeins due in part to the late discovery 
of the beds (the first extraction was in 1910), and in part 
to the restriction caused by the German State monopoly 
and the Cartel in this industry. The Mulhouse potash 
is said to be much more pure than that of the famous 
Stassfurt basin retained by Germany. 

The development of the potash field is not only 
per se important; it also shows that in spite of the brief 
period of French control, post-war difficulties, and the 
depression in industrial the French are 
effectively expanding economic life. As in coal and iron 
mining, the directing personne’, for the most part 
expelled, was German, and one 1s glad to recognize that, 
in the potash industry at least, French technical skili in 
Alsace-Lorraine has proved superior to German. The 
French record here does much to offset the bad impression 
created by the census figures of this March, which show 
an alarming reduction in population since the period of 
German rule. The figures given below cover almost alli 
of the cities in the three new Departments with a popu- 
lation of over 10,000 in 1910 :— 


Lorraine, 


- Depart- Percentage 
City. ment. 1910. 1921. Net Change Change 


Strasbourg Bas Rhin 178,915 165,835 13,078 (loss) °073 (ioss) 


Mushouse Haut Rhin 103,488 98,593 7,085 __,, Te - & 
Metz Moselle 78,318 32,1535 16,105 i me 3 
Colmar H.R. 43,808 42,179 1,629 __,, 037 sy, 
Schiltigheim B.R. 16,761 17,672 9ll (gain) ‘054 (gain) 
Sarreguemines M. 15,384 14,318 1,066 (less) ‘09 (loss) 
Thionville M. 14,184 15,410 74 ys N55 ,, 
Guebwiller H.R. 13,024 11,520 124 ,, "1 


Ste. Marie aux 


Mines H.R. 11,778 9,395 2,38 ,, ‘202 ,, 
Selestat B.R. = 10,604 9,846 a, ae 
Forbach M. 10,107 = 10,473 368 (gain) ‘036 (gain) 
Sarrebourg M. 10,019 8,290 1,729 (Icss) °173 (loss} 


The French find it difficult to account satisfactorily 
for this serious drop. The deportations, of whicli more 
below, are one important factor. War losses, estimated 
at about 45,000 killed and missing for both provinces, 
are another. Then the figures for both 1910 and 1921 
include garrison troops, and the French claim to have 
not more than 35,000 soldiers at present stationed in 
Alsace-Lorraine as against the garrison of 75,000 held 
there by Germany before the war. But even with these 
considerations, counting the fairly considerable immigra- 
tion from France since the war and the normal growth 
from 1910 to 1914, the decline scems inadequately 
explained. The German explanations are: (1) that the 
French have understated the number of deportations; 
(2) that many natives, preferring German to French 
administration, have voluntarily found their way across 
the Rhine ; (3) that mortality is now higher, and health 
conditions worse, than was the case under German rule. 

The matter of the deportations has probably caused 
more discontent in the “ liberated provinces "’ than every 
other unpopular French activity combined, and it is one 
which French officialdom to-day finds rather difficult to 
justify wholeheartedly. Whether rich or poor, dangerous 
or simple, Capitalist or Socialist, thousands and 
thousands of Germans were bundled across the Ririne by 
the French authorities during the first months of French 
control. The French assertion that adequate notice and 
compensation were given in almost all cases will not 


| stand the light of impartial inquiry. In many instances 


only 48 hours’ notice, or even less, was allowed to pack 
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up and realize property, and many a German left the 
country, where he had worked industriously for years, 
with hardly more than the clothes on his back, the 
French confiscating everything left behind. Many of 
those deported see n to have been sturdy, honest citizens, 
and their exile has been not only an economic loss, but 
a cause of unrest and grievance to Alsace-Lorrainers of 
strong French sympathy who remain. 

Popular estimates place the number of civilian 
Germans deported as high as 150,000. The official 
French figure is between 82,000 and 83,000, or over one- 
fourth of all civilian Germans living in the provinces 
before the war. The deportations, however, are still 
going on under the extraordinary powers vested in the 
Commissariat général. In the first two months of the 
present year there were ninety-three admitted cases of 
expulsion of foreigners, a “ case’’ meaning sometimes an 
individual, sometimes an entire family. Of the total, 
fifty-nine expulsion orders were for Germans, nine each 
for Poles and Italians, and eight for Luxemburgers. 
Sales by public auction of sequestrated German property 
also continue throughout the provinces. 

Deportations, the French explain, had to take place. 
It was impossible to permit the German capitalist, 
manager, banker, professor, editor, or Labor agitator to 
remain on French soil, particularly because he was (it is 
charged) frequently an active pro-German propagandist. 
However this may be, it is certain that for some 
months the expulsions were carried on with harsh- 
ness which has had a lasting effect on opinion in the 
provinces, where the procedure is frequently compared 
to the Belgian deportations. Now, however, this period 
is of the past. For some time there have been official 
commissions sitting on all deportation proceedings 
requested by the police. These commissions are com- 
posed of a judge, an Army officer, a municipal councillor, 
and one member each of the local trades union executive 
and Chamber of Commerce. The inquiries which they 
conduct before sanctioning the arbitrary action which 
the law allows are said to be thorough. 

In contrast with the rigorous handling of deporta- 
tions, it is pleasant to observe the manner in which the 
French Government has faced the difficult problem of 
the native-born Alsace-Lorrainer who fought, either as 
conscript or volunteer, in the German Army. Approxi- 
mately 140,000 of them were under arms against the 
Allies, of whom 30,000 at one time or another found 
opportunity to desert, while others were prominent in 
the revolutionary activities which helped to bring about 
the final German collapse. Those who were true to 
Germany throughout are as well treated by the French 
to-day as those who deserted or rebelled. Any citizen of 
the provinces who fought in the German Army and is 
now a French subject is entitled to full membership in 
the Veterans’ Associations, and a striking tribute to 
French constructive policy is the poster of a Poilu and an 
Alsace-Lorrainer in German uniform shaking hands, the 
text explaining that the privileges and honors of war 
service are equally applicable to both. Not only are 
old “ field-grey ’’ tunics as common a working garb in 
Strasbourg, Colmar, or Metz as in the cities across the 
Rhine ; inquiry also shows that a large proportion of the 
police force, postmen, street-railway, and municipal 
employees in Alsace-Lorraine are ex-German soldiers. 
This policy has been of profound influence in reconciling 
the neutral and pro-German elements to French rule. It 
has, to a very great extent, counteracted the spirit of 
hostility roused by the deportations. 


Fevix Morey. 
(To be concluded.) 





A London Biary. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 

CLEARLY the Prime Minister’s double warning to 
France has had a good effect. It has not been remark- 
ably diplomatic in form; but we have been diplomatic 
to the verge of distraction, and it has not had the smallest 
influence on the Paris bureaucracy and its tools in the 
Press. Now we say what we ought to have said long ago. 
At last Paris knows that there is an England which is not 
minded to be the tool of French ambition, the passive 
executant of every deed that the poison factories 
of the Quai d’Orsay fabricate. There need be no 
mistake about it. There is no hatred of France in 
England. But there is a very general feeling that she is 
in the hands of an unscrupulous Jingoism, which will go 
just as far, not merely in the ruin of Germany but in 
the creation of a Frenchified Europe, as we allow this 
gamble with the lives of men and States to proceed. I 
suppose there is hardly a British official at work on the 
salvage of Europe—and that class includes some of the 
best and ablest servants of their generation—who has not 
his tale to tell of acts of oppression and intrigue by the 
agents of this policy. French officialism in Austria, in 
Poland, in Czecho-Slovakia, in South Russia, since 1918, 
has been a scandal, and it is no kindness to a country 
that we all love to disguise the fact, or to pass over its 
gross offence against the peace of the world. 


TuHE Polish esclandre has come out; but what of the 
still obscure episode of the ex-Emperor Karl’s descent 
on Hungary? I referred some time ago to 
Dr. Mayr’s statement that Karl left Switzerland 
with an English passport. The name was English. 
But it was not a name that any Englishman would 
use, and it will not be denied that the origin of 
this document was French. What was the political 
motive of Karl’s adventure? He was not an ambitious 
or vagabonding character. Is it credible that he started 
without guarantees, or at least promises of stability for 
his reconquered throne? He was seen by representa- 
tives of famous French politicians. What written 
assurances were offered him? It is said that they 
included a letter from a great authority, stating 
that France saw no objection to Karl’s assuming the 
Double Crown. Probably the French were thinking 
less of reviving the Dual Monarchy than of using Karl’s 
escapade to check the movement for an Austro-German 
Ausschluss. But can it be doubted where the temptation 
came from, and the reckless spirit that provoked it? 





ANOTHER point. Probably our officials are by no 
means satisfied with the earlier German diplomacy on the 
Treaty. Rightly or wrongly, they came to the conclu- 
sion that Germany was under-stating her ability to pay. 
The trouble with France has been of a different 
character. She would not settle. Take reparations. 
When Dr. Simons was in England he told me that his 
Government had arranged with a great firm of 
contractors to produce 60,000 houses a year, to replace 
the French dwellings destroyed by the German armies. 
The plans were approved by German trade unionists (who 
took a great interest in the experiment), and naturally 
so, for they are of a character superior to the best models 
of German working-class homes. Moreover, the pro- 
position was that the French should put up the dwellings, 
so that there would be the least possible interference with 
French labor, only the materials coming from Germany. 
All was in vain; the French politicians turned the pro- 
posal down. I imagine they wanted their grievance more 
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ce 
than their houses. But the perpetual pose of the “‘ old 
soldier ’’ is ridiculous for a great nation like France; 
and the result is that if Mr. George is impatient with it, 
so is all the world. 





Tere are a good many unilluminated passages in 
the tragic comedy of Karl’s adventure. Were the 
Hungarian people hostile? Maybe: but the fact was 
that the plan miscarried because of Horthy’s unfriendli- 
ness. It is said that this was due to accident. He was 
to have been advised of the ex-Emperor’s arrival. The 
messenger lost his way on the night journey to Buda, and 
when Karl appeared next morning, the Regent was 
astonished beyond measure, and insisted on Karl’s quit- 
ting the country. “But I am your Sovereign,” said 


Karl. “I have worn the crown of St. Stephen, and 
have never been rightfully discrowned.’’ Horthy 
pleaded his obligations to the new constitution. “ Then 


arrest me,’’ retorted Karl boldly. 
to take a revolver from a drawer, and reply, “ No; you 
must rather shoot me.’’ What a drama for the cinema! 
But for Karl's illness (he behaved well and with dignity) 
it would have ended less tamely. 


Horthy’s answer was 


T suppose the distress which is felt at the Irish 
murders in England, and at such scenes as those of Gort, 
is best expressed by Irishmen. Not a few of them are 
almost in despair, for they do not see where the correct- 
ing influence is to come from. They know, as even the 
best informed Englishmen cannot know, that these 
cruelties are subject to the law of the vendetta, and that 
from the memory of murdered wives or children or 
friends, this seed springs up, and like seed from it. The 
two nations, sucking the poison down, infect each other ; 
but the unanswerable Irish argument is that the debauch 
of Irish character springs from our denial of Trish free- 
dom, not the inherent vice of 
Ireland. There is the truth which you cannot get our 
feeble political empiricism to face. 


our Government from 
Curiously enough, 
the religious attitude to it is by no means a faltering one. 
Tt is not given by the Nonconformists, who, for the most 
part, are beneath contempt. But the Church of 
England is standing out with a steadfastness few of her 
sons, and fewer still of her critics, thought to discern 
in her. She is not frightened by the charge of condoning 
crime; and she is not to be bluffed by it into giving a 
religious sanction to the doctrine of reprisals. So it is 
hardly too much to say that for the first time for over 
three hundred years the Church withstands the State on 
religious grounds in a matter of moral (not ecclesiastical) 
policy. She is not united. But a good deal of her stands 
with tolerable firmness behind her two Archbishops. And 
I call that an event. 

THE result in Penrith has surprised everybody, most 
of all the Liberals. ‘‘ If we had only known it was so 
nearly ours! ’’ they say. It was no case of family influ- 
ence. The Howards played no part in the fight owing to 
a family illness; and there was no other conspicuous 
nursery of Liberal thought. The constituency was a 
virgin of fifty years. During the lifetime of two genera- 
tions it had never held an election, while the Liberal 
candidate was unremarkable save in his name. Never- 
theless, an organized free trade campaign, with some 
anti-waste talk, all but upset the Lowther tradition. 
The country is that way. No one can tell what wind 
will move it. All that one can confidently say is 
that it is not Governmeatal at heart ; and that at present 
there is no means of forming its mind into definiteness 
and unified action. 
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Poor Vesey Knox was an example of the successful- 
unsuccessful man. He had great powers. Early in life 
he seemed likely to make one career in Parliament. 
A certain cold detachment from the spirit of Irish 


Nationalism stopped that. He essayed a second 
life in the law, and there, in a sense, he made 
his mark. It was impossible to speak with him 


without being made conscious of great powers of mind, 
linked with a quickness which amounted to impatience, 
and also to a not un-Irish loathing of sentiment. 
Only Truth, not merely bare, but skinned, seemed to suit 
him. The result was that he seemed at times to be taking 
points of policy that were unreal, because they were over- 
realistic. It is strange that this accomplished and able 
man should not have become a judge. His temper was 
difficult. But I should have thought that he loved to 
nourish a just state of mind. 


How far, one asks, are these petty persecutions of 
the Communists to go? 1 suppose if there is one 
thing clearer about the Communist movement than 
another, it is that though now and then it gains a little 
from the Right Wing of Trade Unionism, its numbers 
are small! and it has no leaders of importance, and no 
hope of attracting any. Nor, in the hour when Moscow 
is giving Communism up, does the chance of a Com- 
munist England amount to more than a dim spectre 
of the mind. Then, where does the State come in? 
Only, it would seem, where a Communist speech involves 
a “clear and present danger to the peace.’’ One sees 
no such danger; only the magistrates—perhaps the most 
conservative and the most politically ignorant class in 
the country—airing their dislike of Communist ideas, 
and sending droves of rhetoricians to prison. Their 
predecessors treated the Blanketeers much in the same 
fashion; and you may hear just such nonsense as is 
talked by the Dogberries of to-day in Mark Ruther- 
ford’s “ The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane.’’ We are 
over a century past 1817, and still the same type of 
Englishman or Scotsman sits in the seat of petty 
justice. 


A Sovurn GERMAN correspondent sends me this 
melancholy note :— 


“On the night of May 5th, Alfred H. Fried, the 
pacifist and winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, died in 
a hospital in Vienna at the age of fifty-six. He was in 
great poverty. Owing to the low value of Austrian 
money and his unpractical idealism, he had lost the 
remains of the sum he received from the Nobel Society 
in 1910 as a reward for his labors in the cause of inter- 
national peace. An Austrian by birth, he returned to 
Vienna from Switzerland at the end of last year, 
homeless, poor, and despairing. Through the President 
of the Journalists’ and Authors’ Society, who issued an 
appeal on his behalf in the papers of Vienna, a single 
room was found for him. But he was unable to continue 
his work, for he needed space for his library and 
documents. Ill and broken-hearted, he entered the 
hospital where he has just died. Is his work dead too? 
The events of the last seven years seem to answer 
‘Yes.’ But should the Treaty of Versailles ever come 
to be revised, Fried’s writings on international law may 
be the foundation on which the revision may be 
built up.” 


His paper, “ Friedenswarte’’ (Peace Watch), was pub- 
lished in Berlin for seventeen years, from 1899 to 1915. 
In that year he went to Switzerland because, owing to 
the German Censorship, the publication of his paper was 
impossible. He has left numerous writings and books on 





World Peace and International Law, written before and 
during the war. 
A WAYFARER. 
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Hite and Letters. 


A SCOTTISH WORTHY. 
Ir is not possible to read the volume of recollections 
which, under the title “ Letters to Isabel,’’* Lord Shaw 
addresses to his daughter, without enjoying a great deal 
of it, for do not fatherly love, humor, and the enjoy- 
ment of life, politics of the right sort, and intimacy with 
the great who are gone, all of them woven into the tale 
of a highly successful and honorable career, make for 
the pleasure of reading? Yet one is conscious that in this 
case the pleasure is imperfect. Why! I can only answer 
that this is a Scottish book, and that though some Scottish 
literature is for the world, much of it is for the Scotch. 
I appreciate it; I feel it. But in the act of gustation 
I know enough to know that something has escaped the 
sensitive part of me. Take as an example this story of 
Lord Shaw and his mother on the nature of the law :-— 

“What's the law?” said I. 

‘* Oh,’’ she says, with a twinkle in her eyes, ‘‘ some- 
body asks your opinion and you tell him, and then you 
send in your account and say: ‘ The charge for this is 
five shillings.’ ”’ 

Is not that admirable? Yet in enjoying the jest, I realize 
that its true receptive soil is not my mind but a brother 
Seot’s. The same with Lord Shaw's picture of a night 
with Gladstone in Edinburgh. I, too, have seen the 
great man, and listened to his magnificent monologues. 
It was spacious country and he was a glorious inhabitant ; 
somehow, it was not mine. Does a sense of strangeness 
come over me as I read Lord Shaw’s description of that 
“entirely loveable body,’’ the Presbyterian Synod, or 
am called to observe “‘ Drs. Davidson, Orr, and Lindsay, 
and Principal Rainy *’ pursuing “‘ to its recesses every 
avenue of German thought’’? Do I scent the 
perfervidum ingenium here, and granting Lord Shaw his 
Synod, grown into perfect loveliness beneath the 
Northern air, wonder a little whether some minor 
“avenue of German thought’’ may not have remained 
unexplored by “Drs. Davidson, Orr, and Lindsay,” 
and been only partially visible to Principal Rainy? 
Perhaps. But it is the outlander feeling which 
predominates. Lord Shaw is of my conventicle. I 
glcried in his rout of the Liberal League in the land of its 
pernicious origin, and I think his diversion of ten million 
dollars of Andrew Carnegie’s fortune to the cause of free 
University education one of the finest strokes of our 
time. But he is of the Northern persuasion, while I am 
an Eastern brother, of doubtful orthodoxy. Scotland 
for the Scottish. 

Nevertheless, it is to this localism of feeling and 
color that the reader of Lord Shaw’s recollections owes 
the most memorable picture in his book. The sketch of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is not at all labored, 
and is seemingly incidental. All the same it is 
an extremely artful and attractive study; and it 
is to be well noted that only a friend and a 
Scotsman could have fashioned it. “C.B.’’ was 
a Scot, if you please, of that noble and simple stamp 
by which, when Nature takes upon herself the moulding 
of a race, sie is at pains to illustrate its worth. He was 
not a conventionally great man. He enjoyed a short 
term of actual power, which came to him late in life, 
and was crossed and marred by a heavy bereavement, 
He had a sense of literary form, and. he struck out an 
epigram or two, such as “methods of barbarism,’’ 
“The Duma is dead—Long live the Duma!’’ which 
remain attached to the current speech, while they 





* Cassell. 2ls. 





vividly affected the politics of their time.* But he was 
a poor, almost an embarrassed, speaker ; the best in him 
was almost pathetically inexpressive; and his intellect 
had not been trained to follow the complex and manifold 
issues of a social State like ours. In thought he had not 
“advanced ’’’ from the sympathetic kind of Radicalism 
which looks on each new constructive effort in demo- 
cratic politics with an inclination to find it good. 
What was in him was an iron mould of character and 
a rare capacity, in which humorous observation was a 
chief part, for testing it, or its absence, in others. He 
knew his colleagues to the bottom. And, in the simple 
manner of the great, he knew himself. Some of his 
minor gifts were considerable. They included the art of 
seducing diplomacy, in the exercise of which he had got 
the Duke of Cambridge out of the command of the 
British Army, while securing the Duke’s life-long friend- 
ship. Yet up to the verge of his Premiership, when he 
had won one of the most arduous political battles of our 
time, and was about to win another, he was spoken of 
in the circles of the League as if he were half a 
‘“‘natural,’’ and was humorously and scornfully aware 
of the criticism. He was opposed by most of the money 
and social power in Liberalism; by the most attractive 
and the most unstable of his contemporaries; by two 
men of obviously superior mentality; and by a fourth 
who was thought to be born and made for the laurel 
crown. He had a double encounter with their wits, and 
beat them all. Lord Rosebery he destroyed by the 
simple tactic of offering him the leadership he knew 
that Rosebery would not take, and when that sensitive 
plant shrank within itself, assuming the place that 
belonged to him. 

The same fate befell the cabal to maroon him in 
the Lords, a melancholy ‘‘ Peer-Premier.’’ He said little 
about it, drily notifying a friendly journalist of the 
usefulness of putting the other side of the case. But his 
action was masterly. He first made his position impreg- 
nable by choosing Sir Robert Reid as Lord Chancellor. 
Lord Shaw shows, in a priceless memorandum taken 
from Campbell-Bannerman’s lips, how he then dealt 
with the revolting three, of whom it is fair to say 
that Mr. Asquith was a barely assenting associate. 
He asked them how, if he declined to be moved into 
the Lords, they proposed to put their refusal 
of office to the country. Grey (habitually described by 
““C.B.” as ‘‘ Mr. Grey ’’) had said that he could not 
face the idea of Lord Rosebery attacking a Government 
of which he was a maker, a plea which was an objection 
to taking office at all, and not merely to serving under 
‘“C.B.”’ in the Commons. To this ‘‘C.B.’’ offered as 
withering a retort as any one colleague ever addressed 
to another. ‘‘ Dear me,”’ he said, ‘‘ you are a man of 
distinction, and you are going to be swayed by another 
man to a course which you can’t openly explain in any 
sort of way satisfactory to yourself.’”’ That, and 
Asquith’s sense of its absurdity, closed the schism. 
“Was it not our duty to come in?’’ mused Lord 
Haldane. ‘“ They all came in,’’ said “C.B.’’ to Lord 
Shaw—“ no conditions, no nothing.’’ Kutusov had won 
his victory over Napoleon. 

But it would be a belittling of a firm and highly 
tested character to describe “C.B.’s’’ ascent to the 
Premiership as a feat of “ pawkiness.’’ ‘‘ Pawkiness ”’ 
was there, in the shape of a shrewd vision of the political 
scene, and of the men who seemed to dominate it. But 
the formation of the Government of 1905 was the crown 





*Lord Shaw quotes an excellent saying at the expense of the 
Southern English, who laughed at the Scotch. “IT suppose the 
Jerusalem Pharisees would have their fashionable joke about a 
Galilean accent.” ‘“ Bb.” hated the superior person; hence his 
ae aversion for Mr. Balfour, whom he was wont to describe as 
‘‘that fellow.” 
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of a struggle such as only the elect endure. “C.B.”’ 
loathed the South African War and resolved to undo its 
consequences. He would not take the Imperialist line 
of ignoring the moral issue and concentrating on its 
mismanagement. ‘‘ In this war,” he said finely, in a 
letter to Lord Shaw, “ the crime was in the war itself, in 
the proceedings that brought it on, in the tone of our 
policy.’’ He had made the nation’s ears burn by his 
stern phrase, “ methods of barbarism.’’ Liberal League 
or no Liberal League, he was resolved to wipe those 
methods out of England’s story. When I returned 
from a visit to South Africa, he asked me to breakfast 
with him. T had seen nearly all the leaders of Dutch 
and British opinion there, but long before I had finished 
my account of their perfect ability and readiness to 
work self-government, I divined that there was no call 
to persuade “C.B.’’ of or to anything. I believe he 
was unblenching in the following conflict. Certainly 
he gave England the rebirth of her fame, in a 
Liberalism which lived till the second great pro-Boer 
destroyed it over Ireland. On other questions he may 
not have been undisputed master of his household. No 
Prime Minister ever is. But Lord Shaw in painting in 
outline this figure, simple of substance, but in the cir- 
cumstances of his time heroic of measure, gives, with- 
out intention, an answer to the distracting riddle of our 
State-life. The most unremitting recourse to the 
rationalizing power in man, and the most tremendous 
concentration of all the talents it discovers, have 
brought us to—this. Is it possible that the world is over- 
intellectualized ; and how has it profited its lost soul to 
be so tremendously clever? Well, ‘‘ C.B.”’ was not 
‘clever.”’ He was a singularly unshowy figure, standing 
outside society, which he hated, a wit in a quiet way, but 
no dazzler. He was simply an honest, uncorrupted, and 
singularly straight-driving man, with the half-learned, 
half-traditional wisdom, applied to politics, that 
the good shepherd directs to the tending of beasts and 
the watching of weather. And yet he was the only 
British statesman since Gladstone who visibly added to 
his country’s power, in the act of raising her in the 
sphere where conscience sits and holds her all but 
unregarded reign. 


H. W. M. 





THE MIND OF THE MILITARIST. 
4 
One of the common superstitions of our time is the belief, 
expressed even by professional soldiers, that all men 
abhor war. It is a superstition which is peculiar to our 
own time, for in no other age have the mass of men 
denied that war was eagerly anticipated by many people 
or that it was a glorious and romantic affair. The 
literature of the world is full of praise of soldiering, and 
a great religion teaches that the man who dies in battle 
is immediately transported to Paradise. Dr. Johnson 
said that ‘the character of a soldier is high. They who 
stand forth the foremost in danger, for the community, 
have the respect of mankind.’’ When Boswell reminded 
him of the disesteem in which the common soldier was 
held, he replied, “‘ Why, sir, a common soldier is usually 
a very gross man, and any quality which procures respect 


may be overwhelmed by grossness. ... A common 


soldier, too, generally eats more than he can pay for. 
But when a common soldier is civil in his quarters, his 
red coat procures him a degree of respect.’’ Dr. Johnson 
aptly stated the case, and there is no need, therefore, to 
enlarge upon it. 

The wide currency of this superstition that all men 
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abhor war is due probably to the extraordinary difference 
between the war which has just ended (if it has ended !) 
and all other wars. In the past, a combat was a conflict 
between men, aided to some extent by machines. 


To-day a combat is a conflict between machines 
in which men are mutilated and murdered. In 
the old warfare, the soldier had a_ sporting 


chance of winning his fight, even though he might be 
physically weaker than his immediate opponent ; but who 
can hope to win in a fight with a shell? However brave 
or skilful a soldier may be, he is certain to be defeated 
by the machine if he comes into contact with it, and this 
fact has taken most of the romance and thrill out of 
warfare. Those who went to the front in the mood of 
Rupert Brooke returned from it, when they returned at 
all, in the mood of Siegfried Sassoon. The difference 
between Brooke’s war sonnet, ‘“‘ Peace,’’ and Sassoon’'s 
war sonnet, “ Remorse,’’ is the difference not hetween 
one temperament and another, but between an idealist 
in possession of his illusions and an idealist who has lost 

them. Sassoon is Brooke after the idealist has become a 

realist. The poet who began his sonnet with :— 

‘* Now, God be thanked Who has matched us with His hour, 
And caught our youth, and wakened us from sleeping,” 
might, had he lived, have written much like the poet 

who ended his sonnet with :— 

“ Green-faced, they dodged and darted: there was one 
Livid with terror, clutching at his knees. . . . 
Our chaps were sticking ’em like pigs. - ‘Ohell!’ 
He thought— There’s things in war one dare not tell 
Poor father sitting safe at home, who reads 
Of dying heroes and their deathless deeds.’ ” 

The militarist, who does not abhor war, will explain 
the mood of Sassoon away by such phrases as “ war- 
weariness ’’ and “the exhaustion after a great effort.”’ 
He helieves, with some reason, that in a few years those 
who suffered most bitterly in the war will begin to 
sentimentalize over their experiences and will end by 
talking together of the good old days in France. Never- 
theless, the mood is there, and if it is to be a permanent 
mood, changing the character of our society, we must 
discover a means of turning this superstition that all 
men abhor war into an irrefutable truth. How is it 
to be done? First, I think, by realizing that all men 
do not abhor war, that many men, such as professional 
soldiers, have cause to welcome war. Second, by 
endeavoring to make the soldier’s work appear to be no 
more than it actually is, a work at best of self-defence, 
but generally a work of destruction and evil. 


II. 


The professional soldier finds the fulfilment of his 
hopes and ambitions in war. It brings opportunities 
of promotion and profit to him that are unattainable in 
peace time. One of the brigadiers under whom 
[ served was eventually promoted to be a major- 
general. In 1914, he was a major with very little 
prospect of reaching any higher rank than that 
of a lieutenant-colonel. He can have had little reason 
to complain of a war which carried him so high in his 
profession. Whatever of thrill and comfort there was in 
the war was enjoyed by the Higher Commanders, all of 
whom were professional soldiers. They had enormous 
power and prestige, enjoyed considerable amenities, 
received many distinctions, and were in no greater danger 
than a civilian in London during an air-raid. They 
knew remarkably little of the conditions of life in the 
front line—so little that the tanks were sent into the mud 
of “the Salient,’’ where they were as useful as they 
would have been if they had been sent into the waters of 
the English Channel! War is regarded by the profes- 
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sional soldier not as a disaster to civilization, but as an 
opportunity for achieving distinction and renown. 
The soldier sincerely believes that war is a_per- 
manent feature of all human organizations, and that the 
race which neglects to prepare itself for war will perish. 
The emptiness of the argument that military train- 
ing ennobles a man’s character becomes apparent when 
one considers these paragraphs from a British military 
manual, “issued by the General Staff,’’ entitled 
“Instructions for the Training of Platoons for Offensive 
Action, 1917.” 
requirement to be attained in training a platoon is :— 
“The Offensive Spirit. 
that their aim and object is to come to close quarters 
with the enemy as quickly as possible so as to be able 
to use the bayonet. This must become a second nature.” 
The manual, which is written in a characteristically 
poor style, contains on another page the statement that 
“ Bayonet fighting produces lust for blood,’’ and urges 
the Platoon Commander, on yet another page, to increase 
his own efficiency and thus gain the confidence of his 
men by 


“ Being bloodthirsty, and for ever thinking how to 
kill the enemy, and helping his men to do so.” 


IIT. 

‘« Tf it was permissible to blow a man’s body to pieces 
with a ‘five-nine,’ why was it reprehensible to poison 
him with mustard-gas? If it was permissible to kill him 
when he was unwounded, why was it not permissible to 
kill him after he was wounded? If he were not killed 
by us, we had to employ stretcher-bearers and doctors 
and nurses and attendants to take care of him and thus 
deprive our own men of a certain amount of care. More- 
over, we had to feed him! ...’’ Similarly, with 
prisoners. ‘‘ What was the sense of taking prisoners when 
they could be more conveniently dealt with by getting 
them all into a corner and turning a Lewis gun on to 
them? There would be less food for our own side if we 
had to feed prisoners! The great capture of Italians at 
Caporetto must have depleted the Germans’ commis- 
sariat terribly! ...’’ So ran the arguments of the 
logicians, reinforced with the indisputable argument that 
many prisoners and wounded men had been known to kill 
those who had spared their lives. 

When one answered these arguments by saying that 
ruthlessness provoked ruthlessness, the retort was “ War 
is war!’’ When one carried the logical argument a little 
further than was customary, and suggested that since 
nurses and doctors and Red Cross officials were engaged 
in restoring wounded men to a condition in which they 
could return to the fighting line, it would be quite right 
and proper to make a particular point of killing them, 
the logicians among us held that the argument was sound. 
All hospitals ought especially to be bombarded. The 
Red Cross should be treated as a good mark for gunners‘ 
Why should we not follow the example of the Red 
Indians, who were very careful to kill the babies of a 
defeated tribe so that they should not grow up and 
possibly seek revenge? The logicians said that it might 
come to that some day, little realizing that they spoke 
prophetically! An enemy could be exterminated, I said, 
as certain birds and animals had been exterminated, by 
sparing the males and killing the females. There were 
some extreme logicians who considered that this was a 
possible development of warfare. “ Women get very 
near the front line now,” they said. ‘“ They’ll get into 
the front line in the next war! . One had to be 
logical. War was war. The object of the soldier is to 
destroy his enemy! . . .”’ 





According to this manual, the first | 


All ranks must be taught | 














IV. 

If war is to persist among men, then the 
militarists are in the right, and only those nations 
can hope to survive which have made themselves 
exceedingly bloodthirsty and have achieved a high 
efficiency in killing; but if civilization in the 
sense of cultured institutions is to survive, then we 
must somehow eliminate the soldier from society. We 
cannot have soldiers and not have wars, for the soldier 
with his aspirations is the centre of infection. What is 
the use of possessing a highly organized and skilful army, 
the efficient militarist will demand, if it is never tested on 
the field? And so, for the gratification of professional 
pride, we shall find ourselves involved again in a devas- 
tating conflict. “And so to the end of history,” as 
Cesar says in Mr. Shaw’s play, “murder shall breed 
murder, always in the name of right and honorand peace, 
until the gods are tired of blood and create a race that 
can understand.”’ 

Sr. Jonn Ervine. 





Letters to the Editor. 


A NEW SPIRIT IN IRELAND. 


S1r,—The intensification of outrage in Ireland and the 
carrying of the campaign of counter-reprisals into English 
homes has been represented as tending to neutralize the 
efforts of the peacemakers. 

This cannot be accepted for one moment by members of 
the Christian Churches. Their demand for a new spirit in 
dealing with the Irish question goes down to the roots of the 
evil of which these murders and counter-reprisals are the 
evil fruits. It needs to be made in season and out, in dis- 
regard of excesses and outrages, which are equally to be 
condemned from whichever quarter they are reported. 

May I, therefore, draw the attention of your readers to 
a meeting which is to be held at 8 p.m., on Wednesday next, 
the 25th inst., at the Central Hall, Westminster ? 

The object is to make an appeal to all Christian people 
for a new spirit in dealing with the Irish question. The 
speakers will be the Bishops of Peterborough, Southwark, 
and Manchester, Dr. A. E. Garvie, a Roman Catholic and 
a Protestant from Ireland, and the support has been obtained 
of members of all denominations.—Yours, &c., 

A. S. Duncan-Jones, 
On behalf of the promoters of 


the meeting. 
St. Mary's Vicarage, Primrose Hill, N.W. 


A RADICAL REVIVAL. 


Str,—No one can read my friend Mr. Gardiner’s letter 
in your last issue without a sense that the present lack of 
‘unity among the Liberal forces in this country is a supreme 
misfortune. A member of the Labor Party like myself would 
have no difficulty whatever in finding an active basis of 
immediate alliance with Mr. Gardiner in the main problems 
that he indicates. He would find some promise (less, I think, 
than Mr. Gardiner suggests) in the recent developments of 
Manchester Liberalism. He would largely agree that the 
Labor Party as now organized has failed to fulfil the 
elementary duties of an Opposition in Parliament. He 
would insist that the main strength of Mr. Lloyd George has 
been derived from the weakness of those opposed to him 
rather than from any natural coincidence between his policy 
and the will of the electorate. 

But when Mr. Gardiner speaks of a Radical revival, he 
minimizes, I think, the difficulties that lie ahead. Those of 
us who have felt the need of some Liberal-Labor accommoda- 
tion, if the reign of Mr. Lloyd George is ever to be ended, 
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have had to meet some quite specific difficulties which 
Mr. Gardiner leaves severely alone. 

(a) We are asked if Mr. Asquith, as the titular head of 
the Liberal Party, is still committed to the “ Paisley policy.” 
If he is, stout trade unionists will not vote for Liberal candi- 
dates. If he is not, we are entitled to some definite informa- 
tion as to the nature of the change in his opinions. A leader 
cannot effectively win support by silence on great issues. 

(b) We are asked for definite information as to the 
educational policy of the Liberal Party. A good many of us 
feel that the education of the electorate is the most vital 
prospective issue of the time. Does the Liberal Party share 
this view? 

(c) We are asked for definite information upon the 
Liberal Party’s attitude to the organization of the mining 
industry. I do not suggest that most Labor electors are con- 
vinced that nationalization is essential; they are convinced 
that a change in the system of ownership is fundamental. 
Above all, they are convinced that a party which numbers 
Lord Gainford among its distinguished adherents is incapable 
of creativeness upon industrial issues of this kind. 

(a) We are asked for a basis of proof that the change 
in heart which Mr. Gardiner would indicate Liberalism has 
undergone is really true, and not simply the result of being 
out of office instead of in office. Does the new Liberalism, 
for example, repudiate (1) the Secret Treaties of which 
Mr. Asquith is a responsible author; (2) the treatment of 
the Easter Rebellion in Ireland, for which, again, Mr. 
Asquith is responsible; (3) Dora, for which Mr. Asquith 
and Sir J. Simon are largely responsible? Is the new 
Liberalism, in short, really prospectively Liberal, and not 
merely tired of exclusion from office? 

I do not want to suggest that our scepticism hinges round 
the personality of Mr. Asquith. On the contrary, I realize 
that, in relation to both Ireland and Free Trade, he has 
rendered great services these last twelve months. But an 
electorate judges a party, not by the voice of its rank and 
file, not even by the voice of its intellectual exponents, like 
Mr. Gardiner himself and Mr. Masterman. A party is judged 
by the declarations of its acknowledged leaders. In the 
broadest sense, Liberalism is more necessary in this tangled 
and chaotic world than it was before the war. But even the 
enthusiastic urgency of Mr. Gardiner will not convince us 
that it can be identified with the policy of the Liberal Party, 
until we have authoritative texts from which to quote.— 
Yours, &c., Harotp J. Lask1. 

London. May 15th, 1921. 


ARCHDEACON WAKEFORD. 

Sir,—In view of inquiries which have reached me, I 
should be glad if you would allow me to say that the Fund 
for Archdeacon Wakeford’s expenses is still open. The Rev. 
Canon Coop, St. Margaret’s Vicarage, Liverpool, is 
Treasurer.—Yours, Xc., 

May 14th, 1921. 


Mary Buiunpen. 





Srr,—As a personal friend of John Wakeford since the 
year 1883—as a friend of fair play and Christian charity— 
as one who knows the reality of the “ Unseen Comrade ” 
(having lost two sons in. the war), may I appeal to the 
common sense of the British and every other public to 
suspend their judgment until further facts have been 
investigated? ‘The Privy Council did not pronounce John 
Wakeford guilty. They decided that the plea of conspiracy 
could not be upheld. They dismissed kis appeal on that 
ground. They declared that the Consistory Court was not 
an impartial one. In spite, however, of that startling fact, 
they upheld the sentence of that “not impartial court.” 
Many of the remarks of the Lord Chancellor in the course 
of delivering sentence are open to argument. There is no 
forgiveness in the Established Church. Unless his friends 
help him, John Wakeford is a ruined man. 

But whether John Wakeford is guilty, or whether he is 
an injured, innocent, and a tortured martyr (and certainly 
he is no longer guilty of being a pompous Archdeacon), his 
wife, Mrs. Wakeford, is a magnificent woman. If she spoke 
the truth she is a martyr. If, out of love and loyalty to a 
guilty husband, she “ made as though she would go further ” 
and camouflaged the truth, she is splendid. Every sensible 





———-— 


man will bare his head and do homage to such a woman. 
Personally, I believe that the time will come when the 
“just dealing ” of John Wakeford will be “as clear as the 
noonday ’’—but then I am his friend and my judgment is 
biased. 

The only request I make is that the public, to whom he 
has appealed, will suspend their judgment for the present. 


Yours, &c., Aur. A. Toms. 
Hunstanton. 


A NEW MOVEMENT IN ULSTER. 


Sir,—In your appreciation of “ A.E.” on May 7th you 
touch on a force in Ireland that may have unforeseen 
reactions in Ulster in the near future. The six counties, with 
the rest of Ireland, have experienced within the last couple 
of decades a remarkable new birth in art. The movement, 
in drama, literature, and painting, is intensely Irish, but 
Irish with the Ulster difference. It is a vital part of the 
national development in art, and the individual members of 
it are self-consciously aware of their value. They have no 
intention of submitting to any “ partition ’’ that will relegate 
them to a position in art provincial rather than national. 

Dublin is, and will remain, the Mecca of these young 
pilgrims, and “ A.E.” is their spiritual father. It is impos- 
sible for a young, generous-minded artist to come under the 
humanizing influence of the literary circle in Dublin and to 
retain untarnished the brightness of his ‘ To Hell with the 
Pope” tradition. Young Ulster has been South, has fallen 
under the spell of “ A.E.”, and has gone home to spread doubt 
and dismay among shipbuilders and linen magnates. 

One such young artist I met lately. He comes of an 
Ulster Protestant family, Unionist for generations. He 
spoke of “ A.E.” and of his wonderfu! influence on the intel- 
lectual life of Ireland, of his sane and practical constructive 
work for co-operation, and of the mystical, spiritual quality 
of his passion fer things national. Then he told of what he 
knew of the English Terror. He had been recently at 
Gort with a friend who knew the two young boys that were 
murdered by being dragged behind a motor lorry. He knew 
other things that would not bear speaking of. “ I suppose 
I am a typical Ulsterman,” he said. ‘“ Yet you will find no 
Sinn Feiner in Ireland who feels more strongly than I do.” 

This is a force that will make itself felt in North-Kast 
Ulster both in the elections and in the future—yYours, &c., 

Aw Inisu Painter anp WRITER. 


THE POLISH ‘ PULL.” 


Sirn,—The rulers of the New Poland, that Frankenstein 
creation of the Great Powers, have evidently taken to heart 
the lesson of the “scrap of paper.” With no more real 
respect for the sanctity of treaties than the late German 
Chancellor, they are too cunning to offend the “ moral sense ”’ 
of their Western patrons by imitating his open and direct 
infringement of treaty provisions. Instead they have hit 
upon the simple expedient of ordering a subordinate to 
break the law and then disowning him and the consequences 
of his acts. The two classic examples of this policy are the 
Zeligowski occupation of Vilna and now the Korfanty 
invasion of Silesia. In both these filibustering expeditions 
the responsibility of the Polish Government is not seriously 
questioned even by its patrons, but so long as Poland’s 
fellow members of the League of Nations confine their dis- 
approval to well-turned phrases, Poland is not greatly per- 
turbed. As Mark Twain used to say: “ You talk about the 
weather, but nothing is done.” 

The Korfanty affair is the natural sequel to the 
Zeligowski affair. Poland “ got away” with the Zeligowski 
affair, and is logically justified in believing that she can 
“ get away” with the Korfanty affair. Why? Because she 
feels none the worse for the feeble verbal rebuke of the 
League of Nations, which represents the limit of the moral 
indignation of the Great Powers over the outrage on 
Lithuania’s territorial integrity. 

It is true that the British Premier has spoken on 
Korfanty with refreshing candor, affording some ground for 
hope that at last Poland has overshot the mark. But if 
the loss of Allied lives does move the Supreme Council to 
tardy action over the Silesian business, what about 
Zeligowski and Vilna? Seeing that the two cases are 
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virtually on all fours, surely we cannot decently expel 
Korfanty from Silesia and leave Zeligowski in Vilna. Are 
the Allies under a greater moral obligation to see justice 
done to Germany than to Lithuania? 

Unless there is going to be a final liquidation of both 
these intrigues, we cannot say that equity lies at the basis 
of Allied recognition of post-bellum States. Otherwise it 
would not be possible to see little Lithuania still struggling 
for her elementary rights while her truculent neighbor 
Poland, despite repeated violaticns of international law, 
enjoys all the prestige of de jure recognition—yYours, Xc., 

VALENTINE J. O'Hara. 


A CRITICISM OF THE ‘‘ MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN.” 


Sir,—The centenary of the “ Manchester Guardian ” 
and the jubilee of the editor have been celebrated with a 
wealth of praise and appreciation not only from friends, but 
from lifelong political and Press opponents. To constant 
readers, who have been faithful to the ‘“ Guardian ” through 
times of trial and difficulty, this outburst of praise has been 
a little puzzling. 

It is singular that no note of criticism has been heard, 
considering that in places where readers of the “ Guardian ” 
meet one hears a good deal. 

The “ Guardian” is a combination of Nonconformist 
austerity and Oxford culture. The Puritan note is sounded 
in the political leaders, which breathe the spirit of Glad- 
stonian Liberalism. From the Armistice the “ Guardian ” 
has taken a strong and brave line on international, domestic, 
and industrial questions. 

Nothing could have been better or finer than its leaders 
on the electioneering crime of the 1918 Election, the orgy 
of greed and perfidy that marked the Peace of Versailles, 
the tragedy and horror of the bloodstained policy of 
reprisals in Ireland. 

Yet all these articles—-so sane, just, and Liberal—have 
been marred by a note of weakness which has perplexed 
Liberal readers. Dr. Johnson said that to treat your 
opponent with respect is to give him an advantage to which 
le is not entitled. The ‘“ Guardian’’ treats Mr. Lloyd 
George as a good man struggling with adversity, a Liberal 
who is fighting for the vindication of Liberal principles, 
a man of high principle surrounded by greedy allies and 
faithless and unscrupulous colleagues. The ‘“ Guardian ” 
constantly ends a trenchant article on Ireland, Germany, 
industrial strife, with an appeal to the Prime Minister to act 
the part of a Liberal statesman. The editor of the 
‘Guardian ” is too able and farseeing a man to be blinded 
by the Prime Minister. Yet he writes as if he believed the 
Prime Minister to be a man of high ideals and Liberal prin- 
ciples. He must know that, in the theologian’s phrase, the 
Prime Minister is “ past praying for.” He must know that 
a full measure of personal and political responsibility rests 
upon the Prime Minister for all the tragedies that have 
marked international and domestic affairs since the 
Armistice. He cannot have forgotten the election appeals 
to hang the Kaiser, and search Germany’s pockets; the 
denunciation of Labor as revolutionary and Bolshevik ; the 
defence of reprisals, and the unforgivable sneer at the 
destruction of Sir Horace Plunkett’s creameries ; the mean 
attempt to associate Mr. Asquith and the bishops with con- 
donation of Irish crime, because they denounced reprisals. 
Junius said of Murray that there was something about 
Murray that even treachery could not trust. That expresses 
the feeling of all Irishmen and many Englishmen towards 
Mr. Lloyd George. 

If the “ Guardian ” believes in Mr. Lloyd George, its 
attitude is discreditable to its intelligence. If it does not, 
its attitude is discreditable to its honesty. 

One of the strangest lapses in the “ Guardian ”’ was its 
defence of official reprisals—the policy which burnt down 
houses by order of the competent military authority because 
in the opinion of that authority the occupiers must have 
known of a police ambush in the district. An indignant 
correspondence followed in the “ Guardian,” which, though 
generally a pugnacious controversialist, made its escape as 
well as it could in a cloud of words, and closed correspon- 
dence on an episode that brought it little credit or honor. 


’ Words failed me. 





The “ Manchester Guardian” is a great paper. But it 
is not quite so great as some of its indiscriminating 
supporters claim. And those who have supported it in the 
days of abuse and misrepresentation may be allowed a word 
of criticism in the days when its most violent opponents 
inake obeisance to it—Yours, &c., H. G. Barctay. 

Macclesfield. May 14th, 1921. 


MEMORIAL TO GILBERT WHITE 
OF SELBORNE. 


Sir,—The members of the Gilbert White Fellowship 
have resolved to commemorate the bicentenary of the birth 
of the distinguished naturalist whose name their organiza- 
tion has the honor to bear by erecting a permanent 
memorial at Selborne, and by undertaking a regional survey 
of the parish rendered famous by his great work, “ The 
Natural History of Selborne.” 

The memorial, it has been decided, is to take the form 
of an outdoor bench or seat, in stone and timber. Its 
features, as befits the subject, are to be simplicity and 
durability.. The results of the regional survey it is hoped 
to publish as the work proceeds, so as to make them 
immediately available to all interested. 

To meet the expenses involved subscriptions are being 
received from members of the Fellowship. It has, however, 
been suggested to them that admirers of Gilbert White out- 
side the circle of the Fellowship are likely to be glad of the 
cpportunity of taking part in this tribute to his memory, 
and the hospitality of your columns is asked for this intima- 
tion that their participation in the movement will be wel- 
comed most warmly by the Fellowship. Such contributions 
as those interested may feel disposed to make should be sent 
to Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Bankers, 54, Parliament Street, 
London, 8.W. 1, to be credited to the account of the Gilbert 
White Memorial Fund, or to the Honorary Secretary at the 
address given below, and their receipt will be gratefully 
acknowledged.—Yours, &c., 

D. Prats, President. 
W. M. Dunton, Hon. Secretary. 

18, Crockerton Road, Wandsworth Common, 

London, S.W. 17. 





Poetry. 


IN THE TURNER ROOMS. 
(Ar THE TaTE GALLERY.) 

Into warm regions of Romance I stared ; 
Sat down; produced my note-book ; and prepared 
To fabricate a landscape: something rich ; 
Serene ; a poem tuned to concert-pitch: 
Carthage without the climax ; autumn-gold ; 
Red sunrise on a crag-set castle. . . . Bold 
With craving for the noble and sublime, 
[ set my brains to work till closing-time. 


Dido’s harbor was a gleam 
That vanished in white vapors; and the Garden 
Of the Hesperides was but a dream 

Shut in by storm-clad summits. On my toes 

A mild enthusiast trod; and begged my pardon. 
I bit my pencil ; blinked ; and blew my nose. 


In canvases like these one ought to find 

Imaginative moments: yet my mind 

Jibs from the glory. Mellow rhymes with yellow; 
And Turner was a wonder-working fellow; 

But he forbids creation ; fails to start 

Co-ordinated memories. And my heart 

Leaps toward Romance and knows it, standing there 
In that calm student with the red-brown hair, 

Copying ‘‘ The Death of Chatterton ’’ with care, 

And missing all the magic. That young head 

Flames with a sorrowless future. . Turner’s dead. 


SIEGFRIED Sassoon, 
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The Geek in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

THe grave and growing uneasiness in the City over the 
Government's trade policy has at last found powerful 
and impressive expression. Twenty-six bankers, leaders 
of the British financial world, men of all shades 
of political thought, on whose shoulders lies the 
principal share of the burden of financing British trade and 
production, have issued a striking manifesto, which dots 
the i’s and crosses the t’s of the warnings uttered early in 
the year by the Chairmen of the “ Big Five ” Banks, to which 
I drew attention on this page in the issue of February 19th. 
The burden of the manifesto is the pure milk of the Free 
Trade doctrine, as the following passage shows: “ Trade is 
exchange. No nation which lives by trading with others 
can prosper unless other nations prosper too. We hold to-day 
great stocks of goods. We are ready to manufacture more. 
There is a large and insistent demand for them abroad. But 
owing to the paralysis of Continental commerce—due in part 
to the restrictive barriers which the new States have set up 
between themselves—the would-be buyers of our goods have 
not the means to pay for what they want. We have to build 
up the market that we need by encouraging Continental 
nations to export to us. For it is only by exports that they 
can re-establish their credit and provide funds for the pay- 
ment of their debts. In such a situation we believe that all 
expedients to control and hamper imports into this country, 
whether by licences, tariffs, or any other means, can only 
retard improvement in the Continental exchanges and 
prevent the natural recovery of trade. Legislation of this 
nature, while it may increase the profits of a few selected 
industries, cannot fail to check our output as a whole, and 
to increase the costs of production to a level which may make 
it increasingly difficult for British traders to compete success- 
fully with others in the markets of the world.” The 
distinguished signatories introduce this unanswerable argu- 
ment with the words: “ We cannot limit imports into this 
country without limiting our export trade and striking a 
grave blow at the world-wide commerce on which this island 
kingdom principally depends.” Surely, these forcible words, 
entirely representative of the best City opinion, will give 
pause to our rulers in the midst of their plans to shackle 
British trade with restrictive measures of so haphazard and 
crude a nature that even City Protectionists repudiate them. 

Hardly less important is the insistence on the necessity 
for public retrenchment which the manifesto includes: 
“The present rate of national expenditure threatens to 
cripple the country’s resources and to impair its credit 
abroad. In our judgment it is more than the commercial 
community can bear, more than the capacity of the nation 
can afford, more than, were proper economies effected, the 
nation need be asked to sustain.’’ Strong words these, but 
every word, one may be sure, most carefully weighed. For 
the Captains of Finance do not combine to indict Govern- 
ment policy unless stirred by a conviction that vital national 
interests are gravely menaced. Can any Government ignore 
the solemn and united warning of those who, of all the 
citizens in the land, are best qualified to speak upon these 
all-important subjects ? 


Tue Conversion LOAN. 


Only a week more remains during which holders of 
National War Bonds maturing between October, 1922, and 
November, 1925, can convert their holdings into the 35 per 
cent. Conversion Loan, the terms of which have previously 
been explained on this page. I would once more urge any 
reader who holds such Bonds, and has not yet converted, 
to give his or her prompt attention to the matter. Such an 
opportunity, from the holder’s point of view, will not occur 
again. A fortnight ago it was said in the City that, while 
small holders were freely availing themselves of the 
opportunity to convert, companies and institutions who were 
heavy holders of War Bonds were hanging back. The 
position has now been changed by the concession of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in exempting income from the 
Conversion Loan from Corporations Profits Tax. This con- 





cession has powerfully stimulated conversion by holding 
joint-stock companies. There has even been noticed a con- 
siderable amount of selling of War Loan, Consols, and other 
Government securities with the object of investing the 
proceeds in convertible War Bonds and exercising the con- 
version rights. The more one contemplates the terms of the 
Conversion Loan prospectus, and especially, perhaps, the 
sinking fund arrangements, the more favorable do they 
appear to the investor. The only criticism of ‘the Loan, 
which time and study have underlined, is that the operation 
is extravagant from the State’s point of view ; which means, 
of course, that it is good business for the holder of convertible 
bonds. 
Tue Course or Market Business. 

The coal dispute still clogs the activity which might 
otherwise develop in the stock markets, and brokers 
returning from the holiday found the accumulation of orders 
small. Gilt-edged stocks are firm, but oil shares, which alone 
of speculative descriptions have been buoyant, have now 
relapsed into heaviness. Movements in the Home Railway 
market, pending developments over the new Railway Bill, 
are slight. There is considerable difference of opinion among 
the companies with regard to certain features of the Bill, but 
hope is entertained that the companies will agree on a united 
policy, and obtain certain amendments to the Bill calculated 
to promote efficient and harmonious working. In the foreign 
exchange market sterling has safely passed the $4 mark and 
bas held its improvement; while, after their recent strong 
rise, French and Belgian francs have fallen back a little. 

The feature of this week’s issue of the national accounts 
is the excess of Treasury Bill sales over maturities by nearly 
£2.35 millions. Over £14 millions of Ways and Means 
Advances were repaid, but the floating debt as a whole was 
increased by £85 millions, and is now some £27 millions 
higher than a year ago. One of the satisfactory points in 
the position is that temporary borrowing is costing the 
Government very much less than a few months ago, the 
restoraticn of the Treasury Bill tender system having proved 
a decided success. In the Money Market the demand for 
loans is fairly active, and with Treasury Bill maturities light, 
funds were none too abundant, and recourse was had to the 
Bank. A further lowering of the Bank rate is expected when 
the coal dispute is settled. 


TextTILE Prorits anp Losses. 

Recent reports of three textile companies reflect the 
change that has come over the trade. The Fine Cotton 
Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association, a famous company with 
over £74 millions of issued share capital and a prosperous 
record, has had to draw on its reserves in order to pay an 
ordinary dividend of 10 per cent. against 20 per 
cent. a year ago. Profits for that year, before allowing 
for depreciation, were £342,815, against £1,427,541 in the 
previous twelve months. The first year’s report of the 
Textile Corporation discloses a modest profit of £20,460, 
while another new concern, Marling & Evans, in their report 
for the year 1920, show some remarkable figures. In the 
first six months of last year a profit of £50,481 was earned, 
but the full year’s operations resulted in a loss of no less 
than £84,587, upon which the directors comment that “ the 
landslide in values of all woollen textiles is unprecedented 
and world-wide, and entirely falsified most careful calcula- 
tions.” The loss on the year, it is explained, is entirely due 
to the necessity for writing down stocks. 


THe Norwicu Union Fire Insurance. 

At the annual meeting of the Norwich Union Fire 
Insurance Society Sir Gerald Ryan was able to give a good 
account of the operations of this famous company. The net 
fire premium income had increased by £443,505 to £2,354,707. 
The total premium income from all departments was 
£4,491,500. In the profit and loss account £225,049 was 
credited as trading profits from the fire, accident, and marine 
accounts, and interest and dividends accounted for £147,235. 
The total assets of the Society stand at £6,102,559. 

L. J. R. 
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The a@orld of Sates 


As zealously as other ie edits collect first 
editions, money, house property, or old porcelain, 
Mr. Basil Lubbock collects prints, photographs, gossip, 
newspaper cuttings, sail plans, logs, or any other litter 
which now is all that is left of what some of us call 
“the clippers.’ I myself know a few men who, if 
unluckily you give them no more than half a chance, 
will talk about the ships they used to know in the Indian 
and Colonial trades till the clock strikes one. But note 
the difference between interest such as ours, which 
dissipates in pleasing gossip, and devotion, which finds 
no joy but in service. Perhaps, with more industry than 
I fear I could rise to, I could record all the facts I have 
garnered in many years’ interest in the clippers—such 
facts as a historian might care to examine—on a page 
or two of foolscap. J knew some of those ships, and 
admired them. I was once even under an obligation to 
serve them, in the way of filling up some of their 
statutory documents. But what of that? What is the 
use of mere interest and admiration? Compare Mr. 
Lubbock and his devotion. 

* * * 

Some years ago he chose to come home from San 
Francisco in the fo’castle of a four-masted barque, and 
gave us then a spirited bock about his voyage, ‘‘ Round 
the Horn before the Mast.’’ That was towards the end 
of the era of the clippers, and Mr. Lubbock appears to 
have learned, during the passage home, that the ex- 
perience through which he was passing was, though the 
common life of the sort of seamen who were hig elder 
messmates, one that would soon be but romance and 
history. He must have heard some reminiscences from 
these men of the ships of the past, and about the ‘‘ good 
old days,’’ and his attention got fixed, luckily for us, 
on the ships and their masters of those times. So his 
knowledge of one fine ship, and the stories he heard of 
other craft so superior that even his own beautiful 
vessei could not be compared with them, ships that had 
long ago sailed clear away except from the memory of a 
few, set him, once he was ashore, hunting eagerly for 
what was recorded of them. He could find nothing. 
Nobody had chosen to be their historian. 

* * * 

He himself took on the task. Now, if you wish to 
become an expert on conchology, or Paleolithic Man, or 
the literature of the Troubadours, thers is fairly plain 











But I cannot guess how or where 
Mr. Lubbock made a beginning, or by what method he 
followed up his clues—unless he has worked outwards 
from the registers of Lloyd’s of about three-quarters of 
a century. Yet what fascinating work it must have been 
for him! Some while ago he published “ The China 
Clippers,’’ a history of the celebrated ships of the tea 
and opium trades. In that book he gave detailed 
accounts, taken from the logs of the ships or from 
narratives by their masters and oflicers, of the races 
home from China in the fifties and sixties. He has 
followed that volume with another, ‘‘ The Colonial 
Clippers ’’ (Glasgow, John Brown & Son). This book is 
divided into several parts. The first part describes the 
wooden ships of the Black Ball, White Star, and other 
Liverpool lines, which carried emigrants to Australia 
during the gold rush. That was followed by a period 
of wood and composite clippers, built for the wool trade ; 
and then came the great iron sailing ship, with masts, 
spars, and rigging of iron, which, “from the sixties to 
the end of the. nineteenth century, raced out to 
Australian ports with passengers and general cargo and 
home again with wool.’’ I fear that does not sound 
very exciting ; and what has wool—to use the word with- 
out ironic intent—to do with literature? The 
‘ Narcissus,’ I think, was a Clyde-built wool ship, and 
her voyage, with the nigger and Singleton and all, was 
a phase of English sea-life which would now be 
forgotten, but which, fortunately, Mr. Conrad has 
transmuted into an enduring memory. The wool and 
Singleton have that much to do with literature, 
and whether the common business of the Australian 
clippers could be exciting I leave to those who 
at some time in their lives have had reason to be 
interested in such names as the ‘‘ Thessalus,’’ ‘‘ Loch 
Garry,”’ “ Hesperus,”’ “ Salamis,” “ Cimba,’’ 
** “ Torrens,’’ and ‘‘ Mermerus,’’ and 
now can get this book of Mr. Lubbock’s, which, among 


other things, is an album of pictures of those very chips, 
and many more. 


” 


Led 


““ Harbinger, 


* * * 

I noticep last week that a reviewer was mildly 
reproving the author of ‘‘ The Colonial Clippers ’’ for 
going so far towards filling his book with dry material, 
such as the bare recital of ‘‘ runs ’’ out and home, names, 
measurements, dates, and sail areas. But that, if I may 
say so, is the stuff to give us. That is what we were 
looking for. There must be many men who have desired 
just such a book as this, but have always felt they might 
as well ask for the lost poems of Sappho. Besides, 
what more could a general reader want than such stories 
as Mr. Lubbock relates of ‘‘ Bully ’’ Forbes, whose tomb- 
stone in a Liverpool cemetery tells us that he was 
‘* Master of the famous Marco Polo’’? Forbes is now 
but an awful legend. It was his custom to climb out to 
the boom end of the lower stun sail, and to con his ship 
from there. He is said to have padlocked his sheets, and 
continued to drive in a rising wind till the terrified 
passengers sent to him a deputation, begging him to 
shorten sail ; 2 deputation to which Forbes curtly replied 
that it was a case either of ‘‘ Hell or Melbourne.’’ 


H. M. T. 
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Short Studies. 


BIRDS IN MARSHLAND. 


Nature’s prodigality reminds us of an artist's studio 
rather than his exhibition gallery. Ourselves in part the 
sightseers, and in part the most dominating canvas about 
whose fitness for show she may well be embarrassed, we 
are in a workshop, and amid this tumult of creative 
power, the completed design we seek, austerely withdrawn 
from its crowding fellows, often eludes us. But in a 
landscape of marshland, possessed of itself alone, we have 
it. The one I have in mind fills some miles of the 
Suffolk seaboard, separated from the monotonous sea only 
by a fringe of shingle and drilled through by a broad 
river with open banks. Nothing disguises this land, 
barely rescued from the waters, from the down-gazing 
eye of the heavens, and to illumine its coarsely 
grassed surface, treeless, bushless, and almost flowerless, 
the seasons press upon it in vain. Dykes and muddy 
creeks are the only explorers of its interior, and the 
familiarities of England—red roofs, tree clumps, wind- 
mills, hedges, churches—leave the hermit to its repose, 
tucked away under the horizon’s rim, like the crowd 
faces of dream whose busy talk brings no sound nor 
meaning to the sleeper’s tranquillity. 

Yet these marshes and saltings are the bare stage 
for countless dramas, pageants, adventures, and proces- 
sions ; 2 multitudinous life beats over it ; it is a fixed port 
for travellers, an inn and holiday for wanderers, a busi- 
ness house for toilers, a home for dwellers, a refuge for 
the hunted, a bower for lovers, and a nursery for the 
fulfilment of love. Birds are the printed gospel of these 
marshes, as bare without them as a blank sheet of paper, 





and only through them, the characters of the text, the | 


pulse and breath of a body men cannot quicken, the 
warm flash of eyes whose stare is cold and vacant to vs, 
can we dimly read a significance into these solitudes. In 
spite of their uniformity, the number of natives which 
work, play, pass over, and live upon them is very large, 
both in spring and winter, but there are two birds whose 
aristocracy reveals the genius of the marsh more 
intimately than all the other fifty odd species—supers to 
their principals—can do. The marshes possess a dual 
personality, for these birds, the tern and the redshank, 
more or less alike in size and habitat, are proportionately 
as remote in individual spirit as the savage from the 
civilized. The redshank is a plentiful resident, sociable 


all the year round, and in spring only moves from the 


mudflats of the river-banks up the creeks and into the 
marshes proper. He is a trifle larger than a mistle- 
thrush, and in nuptial dress his body, perched on long, 
slender, red stilts, is mottled brown above with a white 
rump, more palely marked below, with the under wing- 
coverts white and the upper bordered by a white band, 
conspicuous in flight. Like other waders, he takes the 
air on narrow, angular wings in impetuous flashes, like 
expressive gestures, and when he alights the wings are 
invariably raised and touch about the middle, the end 
primaries overarching on either side, as though his 
delicate spirit tolerated with reluctance an element too 
coarse for it and lingered upon the freedom of what he 
had left. Terns wave their pearly wings in flight, but 
redshanks flick them downwards and backwards, taking 
great leaps through the air, helter-skelter in all direc- 
tions, and yet, when studied, with a subtle discipline 
checking their ardent lives from a frenzy outrunning 
even their speech. When prancing over the ground, they 
nod their long necks and beaks up and down continually, 
as though never tired of affirming how good it is to be 
dashing about this jolly world. 

The redshank is the most individual and taking bird 
of all his wide nation, and yet his portrait has never 
been painted in any but perfunctory strokes. The 
sportsmen pick him out, because they hate him, more 
vigilant even than the curlew in warning any and every 
species of his brethren that the destroyer is among them. 
I have seen him jump into the air at my approach, and 
instead of making off, rush away to a shoveller slumber- 
ing, as they love to do, at the quiet opening of a creek, 


aud in a curve of the bank, hovering above this easy-going 
popinjay, force him with loud yelps and shrieks into the 
air. ‘the greenshank, a larger and greyer bird, often 
associates nicely with a flock of his people, and one can see 
at once that Red Legs has a temperament, a style, a way 
with him which his sedater, punctilious blood-relation is 
entirely without. 

But to come to close terms with the red- 
shank, one must call upon his social breeding-grounds 
in April or May, and then he will show his unique parts 
as no other bird in these islands can do. The light punt, 
drawing but an inch or two of water, sidles round the 
arms of the creek, and bird after bird clatters up into 
the air from the banks, in singles, tens, and hundreds, 
never in fear, but with harsh screams of anger, until the 
air is all cries, the wide space all wings. But then, ina 
moment, the scene is transfigured, for the birds, lulled 
with the swing of their bodies up the pathless ether, 
charged with passion, electrified with the throb and 
cadence of that great voice of resurrection whose musi¢ 
one only hears in fitful murmurs, simultaneously change 
their notes and their motions, and, in an utter forgetful- 
ness of one and all the disharmonies of life, sway into 
their nuptial songs and dances. One by one they stop 
dead in air with wings depressed partridge fashion, when 
they shear the top of the hedges into the pastures beyond 
and there hold themselves rigid and thotionless, chanting 
their plainsong in regular beats. The effect of this transi- 
tion, or rather translation, is unlike any other spectacle 
in nature, for the birds come charging up the air-slopes, 
and then, sweeping upon their crests and dipping their 
bodies into the straight horizontal, ‘‘ like lords that 
are certainly expected,’’ they enter upon a new world, 
a new-found land of the emotions, simultaneously acting 
and singing their bliss. For a time they hang suspended 
thus, and then begin slowly to sink either plumb or 
diagonally, some but a few feet, others close to the 
ground, the wings still held without a flicker. But 
suddenly their wings begin to tremble, until they are 
shivered or vibrated with such insect-like rapidity that 
the pulsations force the body upwards without their 
being raised either above or on a level with it, and once 
more, the cross-bow shape still retained, they top the 
brow of the air-slope and hang there, bodies tilted round 
parallel with the ground. When the dips are short, the 
bird travels in sinuous waves; when near the ground, in 
sweeping lines. They rarely come to earth at all, but 
when they do, the continuity of the love-dance is not 
broken but subdued, softened into a lower key, the 
lover mincing over to his fair with his arched wings 
upraised and quivering to display their silvery white 
and melt her to his beauty. 

The chanting of the birds punctually accompanies 
their double festival in the air, the notes being 
quickened when the wings are shivered, spun out when 
floating, and changed abruptly to a farewell hooier, ‘‘ as 
if loth to die,’’ when the bird flies right away. The 
normal call-note tulu/u, the defiant alarm-crv, the 
plaintive farewell, and the formal tyu, tyu, tyu of the 
love-dance are all definite variants in the same notation. 
Twenty or thirty birds will be displaying in sight, and 
two or three hundred beyond it, and from all their 
throats peals the monotone of this chime, meilow, full, 
and solemn, rolling the void spaces, flooding the calm air, 
a ceremonious melody, chaining the sun to his ‘‘ western 
tent,’’ or seeming to herald the coming of some mighty 
being of a nature rarer and more potent than ours. 
The blackbird’s flute, the wild pipe of the blackcap, the 
fainting quaver of the willow-wren, the glittering prelude 
of the nightingale, the jubilance of theskylark enveloping 
the earth in a thin mist of diffused sound—these are 
common, lay music to him who has listened, spellbound, 


to the nuptial chorus of unfamed redshanks, and in 


absence holds their soft pipes to his spiritual ear. One 
thinks in music of most lovely things--the organ of 
our cathedrals, ships and dark pines, the trumpets of 
the gorse, the deeper melody of some great cause 
achieved or loved face contemplated; but the inex- 
pressible beauty of the redshank’s chant is of heard 
sounds their equal; nor did it surprise me when tho 
marsh-gunner who was with me turned to me and said: 
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“The place’d be dead without them birds, but they 
make it a paradise.’’ 

The redshank is one expression of the marshes, 
inspired and companionable both ; the terns are another, 
unearthly, out of time, and wrought of mist and storm. 
I saw three species, Sandwich, Arctic, and Common Tern, 
just after their arrival from the South , and a fourth (the 
Lesser Tern) comes later. Before collecting on their 
breeding-grounds about the middle of May, they spend 
their time wandering the river and creeks in pairs and 
small parties, fishing and amusing themselves. Except 
for their long streamers, when flying low over the water, 
and uttering their “ brit, brit,’’ a harsher rendering of 
the house-martins’ twitter, they are very inappropriately 
named “ sea-swallows.”’ For the tern is like no other 
bird in the world, because it is quintessential Bird, nor 
is its flight comparable with that of other birds, because 
it is Flight. The terns are the absolute of the bird- 
kingdom, and the swallow is hoydenish beside them. They 
are built on long, exquisitely slender lines ; the pearls and 
whites of the bodies acquire a special value of tone in 
contrast with velvety black head and coral bill; they 
waddle on the ground, with their tapering wings crossed 
over each other, and they are waved in the air with a 
deliberate, but rather lazy and desultory, motion, becom- 
ing almost a lope in the bigger and heavier Sandwich 
tern. An acquired manner, a particular style is no con- 
cern of theirs, for they are a sublime unity of all styles, 
exalted in their perfection beyond the concrete, and 
almost transparent in the sun, hardly, it seems, from 
natural causes, but because they are elementals without 
substance. 

So they pass up and down the river, hovering 
with beak pointed downwards, diving head first for 
small fishes with wings upheld (not depressed, as Mr. 
Coward curiously says), and with a sharp spiral twist 
submerging up to their necks, beating the same stretch 
of stream down wind again and again—and lonely in 
their inhuman grace, the most beautiful creatures in, but 
not of, the world. With and through their frailty and 
remoteness, the marshland turns its face, gladdened with 
the voices and dances of the gay, impressionable red- 
shanks, away from human understanding into the 
strangeness and mystery of its own aloofness. 


H. J. Massincnam. 
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THE PERSONAL IN CRITICISM. 


Literary Impressions. 
A. W. EVANS. 





By JULES LEMAiTRE. 
(O’Connor. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue other day, in these columns, Mr. Birrell elegantly 
pinked an imaginary representative of the younger school of 
critics; they were, he charmingly insinuated, prematurely 
“ hard-faced men,” a trifle dour, a little fanatic. Rather 
previously Mr. Robert Lynd had, with a somewhat unusual 
display of vigor, attacked one of them for being “an 
embalmer ” ; and not long ago I observed that in the excel- 
lent column of notes on new books which he too infrequently 
contributes to the “ Daily News,” Mr. Lynd gave a somewhat 
exaggerated welcome to this volume of translations from the 
late M. Jules Lemaitre. Possibly I am mistaken, but I felt 
that he was not so much appreciating a good book as greeting 
an ally. 

For myself, I am not at all sure that this new school 
of younger critics really exists. What does exist, I think, 
is a desire to take criticism seriously, to discover what ought 
to be, and to see what can be made of it; and, on the other 
side, there is a feeling, which finds, alas! only indirect 
expression, that all this bothering about the why and where- 
fore of criticism is pretentious, and that the people who go 
in for it are precious, and prigs. The business of a critic, 
say the despisers of priggishness, is first to be readable, and 
then to make others read books. 

No one would deny that the business of a critic is to be 
readable ; but there is room for a great difference of opinion 
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on the question: Able to be read by whom? And on the 
answer to this will depend the relevance of the definition of 
a critic as one who makes others read books. Mr. William 
Le Queux is readable; Miss Ethel M. Dell is readable ; and 
no doubt if Miss Dell were to make her next ugly hero declare 
to her next heroine the only thrill he had comparable with 
that of seeing her was in the reading of Mr. Hardy’s 
“ Dynasts,” the circulation of ‘“ The Dynasts”’ would be 
doubled. And yet, I suppose, our true-blue critics would 
not admit Miss Dell into the fraternity. But once we begin 
to take the quality of the audience into the reckoning, where 
shall the process end? It may, at least, perfectly well end 
with an audience that looks to the critic not for an introduc- 
tion to books it has not read, but for some aid to a more 
intimate appreciation of books it has read: we may go 
further and say that there is not the faintest reason why 
the critic should not deliberately address himself to an 
audience that regards criticism as an art in its own right, 
as an art that is unfortunately, and through no fault of its 
own, entangled in the diurnal labors of reviewing. 

If criticism is an art (as I firmly believe it is) there is 
no more reason to suppose its merits depend upon the 
number of people who read it, or the number of books they 
are induced to read by it, than there is to suppose that 
Martin Tupper was a better poet than Keats because he had 
a hundred times the sale; and once the opponents of what 
we may call “ serious criticism ” have to give up this posi- 
tion, there is surely no place left for them to make a stand. 
They may not like “ serious criticism ”; Mr. S. P. B. Mais 
does not : if he did, he would probably try to become a serious 
critic. But I can see no reason why they should display any 
animus about it. 

For the truth is that criticism is just as personal as 
any other art. What is odd is that the critics who do not 
like theories should inscribe this upon their banner when 
they advance to attack critics who do; and in this respect 
M. Jules Lemaitre was peculiarly peculiar. He seemed to 
imagine that if he proclaimed frequently enough that he was 
engaged in trying to communicate his personal impressions 
of a work of literature, and nothing more, he was therefore 
absolved from any obligation to be consistent with himself 
on matters which are not the subject of immediate impres 
sious. Consider these dicta together :— 

‘“ Tt is too evident that, like any other writer, a critic 
necessarily puts into his writings his own temperament and 
his own conception of life, sinc2 it is with his own mind 
that he describes other minds; that the differences are as 
profound between M. Taine, M. Nisard, and Sainte-Beuve, 
as between, let us say, Corneille, Racine, and Moliére, and 
finally that criticism is a representation of the world as 
personal, as relative, as vain, anj consequently as interest- 
ing, as those which constitute other literary forms.” 

Very good! Lien west plus juste. But what are we to 
make of this, on Zola’s “ Roman Expérimental ” ?— 

“Thus M. Zola, under color of literary criticism, has 
never done more than erect his personal taste into 
a principle: and this is a mark neither of a free nor of 
a liberal mind.” 

Ah, the defence will say, but Lemaitre is merely saying 
that a free and liberal mind is always conscious of what it 
is doing when it erects personal taste into a principle. It is 
a very curious way of saying it; and if that is indeed what 
Lemaitre meant, he should have remembered that Taine, 
Nisard, and Sainte-Beuve were involved in the condemnation. 
Here is what he says of Taine :— 

**No one has more sternly applied, nor to more varied 
objects, more narrowly determinist theories. But the 
experience of the scholarly man being always very restricted, 
every explanation of any rather considerable mass of 
phenomena inevitably becomes creation. The mind 
begius by accommodating itself to the portions of reality 
on which it has been able to seize, but as soon as a more 
extended reality cr all reality is in question it is this which 
we accommodate to our mind; it is our mind which'completes 
the facts, and which moulds them, and which supposes 
relations exist between them in order to justify certain 
laws. All philosophy is poetry. 

‘*And this is why no one more often than Taine has 
done something different from what he believed he was 
doing ; no one has more felt and imegined, when he believed 
he was merely perceiving, observing, and classifying.” 

It should follow, conclusively, that Taine had neither 
a free nor a liberal mind. But not at all. M. Lemaitre is 
enthusiastic about him: “ He was one of our masters. 
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Men will abandon him for thirty years to return again to 
him.” 

It is not permissible to speak disrespectfully of 
M. Lemaitre, who wrote clearly, was an Academician, and is 
dead; but it is not possible to admire the working of his 
“free and liberal mind.” Evidently, the triumph of the 
personal method of criticism is that it permitted him to reach 
opposite conclusions by the same argument. That, no doubt, 
is a charming idiosyncrasy ; but it happens to be shared by 
the majority of uneducated people. In short, it is stupid. 
And though it may be a very personal thing to be stupid, 
it remains desirable that one should be intelligent. 

M. Lemaitre would obviously have been more intelligent 
had he himself seen fit to elaborate one of those theories of 
criticism at which he scoffed so urbanely; it would have 
saved him from downright contradiction. In the effort which 
he would have been compelled to make to square his theory 
to the facts of his own reactions, he might have discovered 
that a theory, applied honestly and carefully adjusted, has 
the advantage that it enables a critic to check his own 
reactions. He carries with him a kind of synopsis of his 
past impressions, by reference to which he can recognize the 
points in which one impression differs from another. He is 
able to discount, or at least he has a chance of discounting, 
all that is really irrelevant to the excellence he is trying to 
define. In fact, a theory is the best instrument a critic has 
for defining and elucidating his personal inpressions; just 
as a hypothesis is the best instrument a scientist has for 
arranging the data he has accumulated. To dismiss a theory 
of criticism because it is the work of a human mind, and 
therefore personal, is just as sensible as to dismiss the forty- 
seventh proposition of Euclid because Euclid discovered it. 
The way to reject a theory of criticism is to find one that 
answers to the facts more completely: to laugh at theories 
because they are theories is to create the suspicion that you 
are incapable of forming one. 

M. Lemaitre produces the impression of a provincial 
Anatole France. He carries the dicta of Anatole France a 
little further, and they become a little absurd; because 
Anatole France is governed by his taste, which is exquisite. 
Exaggerate good taste: it does not become better taste, but 
something different from good taste altogether. When 
Anatole France says in “ La Vie Littéraire”’ that he is 
merely “ recounting the adventures of his soul among books ” 
it is a gesture of modesty. When M. Lemaitre erects this 
sentiment into an apology, and repeats it over and over 
again, we respond by mistrusting his judgment. When he 
insists on the relativity of criticism we begin to feel that he 
is incapable of investigating a theory ; and the suspicion is 
confirmed when we read his verdict that one might remove 
all Taine’s theories from his ‘‘ History of English Literature ” 
without hurting the book. A critic who really believed in 
the relativity of critical theory, and did not merely use it as 


| 
| 
| 





an excuse for avoiding the labor of thought, would know that | 


the theories of Taine are just as personal, a3 valuable, and as 
necessary to be understood as the rest of his work. 

All art is personal, in the sense that it proceeds from a 
person. To repeat that proposition is as silly as to repeat 
that twice two is four. Some art is personal in another sense ; 
it is an adequate expression of an individual mode of thought 
and feeling. Art that is personal in that sense is important 
and permanent. In order to achieve a complete personal 
expression of this kind, poets and novelists create worlds, 
and critics and philosophers theories. M. Lemaitre, however, 
and those who follow him into battle with the relativity of 
criticism for 2 war cry, confuse these two different senses in 
which the epithet “ personal ” can be applied to art. Because 
all criticism is personal in the first sense, that is, relative, 
he argues that the critic has only to be faithful to the 
impression of the moment to be personal in the second sense, 
that is, to express an individual mode of thought or feeling. 
(It is not at all clear why he should even trouble to be faith- 
ful to his impression ; if he tells lies about it, surely the 
result is equally personal.) On railway journeys most people 
like detective stories, and find it hard to read Shakespeare ; 
when they have dined very well, they avoid literary subtleties 
and prefer a plain tale; when they are feeling pessimistic 
about the world, they find it difficult to accept an optimistic 
book. To be faithful to personal impressions of this kind is 





really the negation of criticism, and even the most convinced 
“ personal ”’ critic tries to ensure that the impressions he 
records should be somehow significant ; he tries to discount 
the effect of his lunch on his liver, to disentangle what is 
relevant from what is irrelevant in his complex of feeling. 

He can do this only by applying some principle. It 
may be disguised as a habit of taste, a memory of all those 
elements in liter¢ture which have most permanently affected 
him ; nevertheless, it is a principle. And if he is a man of 
ordinary intellectual curiosity, he can hardly help trying 
to discover what is the nature of those elements to which he 
most permanently responds. If he does this, he has begun 
to theorize, and the cleaner job he makes of it the better 
for himself and his reader; if he does not do this, he is not 
necessarily a bad critic, and he may (if his perceptions are 
steady and exquisite) be a good one, but he has abandoned 
one of the most valuable of safeguards against eccentricity, 
and one of the most delicate of instruments for the analysis 
of his own perceptions. 

It is not surprising therefore to find that M. Lemaitre’s 
best work is comparatively superficial. He has no means of 
conveying his sense of the quality of the work he is 
criticizing, in and for itself; in order to build at all, he is 
compelled to refer it back directly to the personality of the 
author. This is undoubtedly a fairly adequate method when 
you are dealing with a minor artist, in whom the personal 
reference is immediate and clear, but it would fail miserably 
with a Chateaubriand or a Hugo. With an important artist 
it is impossible to explain his work by his character; you 
can only explain it by reference to the physiology of his 
perceptions, and the habits of emotion and thought produced 
by them. The life of a great artist is quite incommensurable 
with his achievement, and to expound his work in terms of 
his life may make interesting reading, but it inevitably 
reduces a miracle to the level of an oddity. It is a falsifica- 
tion. There is plenty of this falsification in Sainte-Beuve, 
who seems indeed to have found a secret satisfaction in the 
use of the wrong end of the telescope; and it is this sub- 
conscious malice that gives that famous critic his savor. 
He managed to express his personality. M. Lemaitre is 
less successful, he is less malicious, and less interesting. 
His criticisms of Anatole France, of Renan, and of Bourget 
make good introductions to those authors, but they will, 
for the reasons I have mentioned and others which I have 
no space to mention, be very far from satisfying anyone who 
has passed the stage of introduction. 


J. MrppLeton Murry. 





THE GREAT INANE. 


Modern Philosophy. By Gurpo pe Ruaarero. Translated by 
A Howarp HAnnay and R. G. CoLLincwoop. (Allen 
& Unwin. 16s.) 


Tuts volume should act like a tonic on the spirits of droop- 
ing philosophers, for it is a sign of the reaction of philosophy 
to the all-encroaching claims of science and psychology. 
What with the Behaviorists, the New Materialists, the 
Physicists, and the rest of them, philosophy as such has of 
late been well-nigh crowded off the intellectual stage ; while 
mind, by which it chiefly set store, has been so whittled 
away that, instead of enjoying the unique status conferred 
upon it by the Hegelians, it has had to be content to be 
dubbed at best a mere puppet whose strings are pulled by 
an all-pervading and terribly unintellectual unconscious, or 
at worst an unjustifiable inference from observed physical 
behavior. 

Signor de Ruggiero has reacted violently, and, to judge 
from his present work, modern Italian philosophy has 
reacted with him. He has reacted to such an extent that 
not even the vindication of philosophy’s claim to the epithet 
“ divine ” will satisfy him, the latest development of modern 
philosophy being asserted to be one in which “ philosophy 
emerges from the restricted specialism of the schools, and is 
historical reality itself in the fullness of its manifestations; 
it is the reflective consciousness of the world, the invisible 
God manifested in the visible world.” It will be inferred from 
the above passage that De Ruggiero belongs to the idealist 
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school in philosophy, and though his work is ostensibly 
a history of philosophy, his own particular standpoint is of 
so much significance and colors so largely his interpretation 
of history that it will be well to consider quite briefly what 
that standpoint is. 

The view that post-Hegelian idealism had reached its 
fullest and inost uncompromising expression in the philo- 
sophy of Croce would seem to have been erroneous. It is 
possible, apparently, to out-Croce Croce, and it is on these 
lines that modern Italian philosophy has developed in the 
work of writers like Giovanni Gentile and De Ruggiero 
himself. The fully developed doctrine which emerges is one 
of considerable difficulty, and is not devoid of obscurity. 

The ordinary distinctions of which common sense is 
aware are, of course, meaningless for any idealist philosophy. 
There is no distinction between subject and object, between 
thought about reality and the reality that is thought about. 
Thought about 2 thing must, it is urged, necessarily 
change the nature of the thing thought about, so 
that it is different from what it was before it 
became the object of thought, if, indeed, it can 
be said ever to have existed in such a condition. But if 
the object of thought is changed by being thought about, it 
only is what it is because it is thought about: it is there- 
fore created by thought, and cannot be regarded as separate 
from the thought which created it. “To think of nature 
as nature is an absurdity,” writes Signor de Ruggiero; “ in 
so far as it is thought about, nature is already spirit: hence 
no philosophy is possible except the philosophy of the 
spirit.” All this, of course, is the merest A BC of Idealism. 
The tendency is obvious: distinctions are convicted of 
unreality, in order that all distinction may ultimately be 
merged in the oneness of the Absolute. It was here that 
Hegel left the problem—left it, however, with the residue 
of “ distinction” implied by the method of the dialectic, 
which, proceeding as it did by the synthesis of opposites, at 
least. assumed some kind of difference in the opposites which 
were transcended in synthesis, even if it only assumed them 
to pronounce them unreal. Croce, while tending, on the 
one hand, to resolve some of the oppositions and distinc- 
tions left by Hegel, retained the dialectic of opposites and 
supplemented it by his own “ dialectic of distincts.” Thus 
while the relationship of truth to falsehood is a relation of 
opposites, the relationship of truth to beauty is a relation- 
ship of distincts. 

But De Ruggiero and Giovanni Gentile, with whom De 
Ruggiero associates himself, have no mercy on theseresiduary 
differentiations ; not only the “ dialectic of distincts,” but 
all distinctions, whatever their character, find short shrift 
with them, and are ruthlessly merged in the all-embracing 
unity of concrete thought. Croce, then, is severely censured 
for his “ distincts,”’ and after deploring his “taste for 
distinctions and classifications by which all vitality is either 
killed outright, or at least banished to another sphere,” our 
author bursts forth into the full-winged glory of untram- 
melled Idealism. We are left with but one kind of reality 
in the universe, a reality which is self-developing, self- 
creative thought. Philosophy is identical with history, for 
action is but a form of thought, and the thought which 
history records is one with the thought that records it, or, 
as Signor de Ruggiero elegantly puts it, there is “an 
immanence of philosophical truth in the historical process, 
which is at the same time the phenomenological process of the 
spirit.” Whether, therefore, we speak of philosophy or history, 
subject or object, art or religion, science or psychology, is 
a matter of indifference, since all these things are thought, 
and nothing but thought. But it is as well to have one name 
for all these various activities which are really the same, 
and this honor is accordingly bestowed upon philosophy, 
which is a synthesis of all apparent distinctions, whether 
opposites or distincts. 

The results of this application are a little startling. 
We find a valuation of philosophers based almost entirely 
on their partiality for merging, and their abhorrence of dis- 
tinctions. Every system is called to give an account of 
itself before the bar of De Ruggiero’s all-embracing, con- 
crete, self-developing thought, and convicted of lack of 
vitality, emptiness, and sterility, in proportion as it admits 
of classification and distinction. A simple dualism of mind 
and matter is anathema to De Ruggiero; even Bergson is 








severely trounced for retaining the etiolated conception of 
matter to which his “ action unmaking itself” commits him. 

But one is tempted to wonder on what authority the 
writer impugns so violently those systems which do not point 
the way to his own somewhat extreme conclusions. 
If, to use his own words, “the spirit lives by indivi- 
dualizing itself in history,” if in creating history it creates 
itself, if all the views that have been historically entertained, 
being undoubtedly history, are equally undoubtedly philo- 
sophy, how, it may be asked, can one philosophy be better 
or worse than another? How can thought individualize 
itself at one time more than at another? How, for example, 
can it ever “ live in abstraction from its life-history,’’ as 
it did, according to De Ruggiero, during the period of 
eighteenth-century naturalism? By what right does our 
author convict systems of barrenness, of emptiness, of 
abstractness, or even of falsity, seeing that each system is 
to an equal degree an individualization of the spirit, which 
creates itself apparently even in the expression of such 
a pluralism as that of William James? 

And it is a surprise, too, to find that the fundamental 
reality of the spirit should apparently pay regard to the 
geographical boundaries which separate nation from nation. 
These boundaries we cannot help regarding, in spite of all 
that De Ruggiero has to say, as something of an accident, 
and indeed for De Ruggiero himself they must be something 
of a delusion ; they certainly are not thought. Why, then, it 
may be asked, should thought, when unfolding its univer- 
sality in the individuality of its forms, take a different form 
in the brain of Italian thinkers from that which it assumes, 
say, in England? A man thinks like an Englishman and 
not like an Italian because he happens io have been born in 
a certain bedroom; but, even if we were to admit with De 
Ruggiero that philosophy does display markedly nation- 
alistic traits, it is difficult to believe that a spiritual essence 
is amenable to topographical considerations. A philosophy 
that admits the validity of distinctions may with justice 
specify one brand of thought as English and another as 
German, but such a course seems scarcely admissible on 
a view which bases itself on the denial of all distinction in 
the real, and then affirms thought to be the real. 


C. E. M. J. 





AN ARTIST IN RUSSIA. 
Russian Port:aits. By CLArE SHERIDAN. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


Or the “ little books ” written by people after their “ little 
visits to Russia ” the record of Mrs. Sheridan stands out as 
one of the most delightful and illuminating. She is almost 
alone in having entered that “ enchanted land” neither as 
a newspaper correspondent nor as a philosopher desiring to 
appraise the “ meaning of the Russian Revolution.”’ She 
went for art and adventure—nothing more. 

‘ne Russian Revolution cannot be “ appraised” for 
a generation or a century. But when a Carlyle of 1950 
endeavors to write the story of it, it is to such a record as this 
of the chief actors that he will turn for the raw material. 

_ Mrs. Sheridan owed her invitation to visit Russia, as 
sculptor of the Soviet leaders, less to her relationship with 
Mr. Churchill than to her statue of Victory: before 
the feet of which Kameneff, in visiting London, placed in 
tribute a huge bunch of red roses. The adventure begins, 
indeed, in casual, unexpected fashion. She obtains permis- 
sion to execute busts’ of Kameneff and Krassin while they 
were in London. 

Everyone is kind and friendly on the journey and in 
Moscow. At Moscow there are the usual desolating delays 
and fears lest the visit shall be in vain. But there is much 
to interest and alleviate the time of waiting. Alexandre 
Kameneff and Serge Trotsky, both twelve years old, and the 
latter looking “ like the heir to a throne in the guise of 
a peasant,” can be seen playing football in the grounds of 
the Kremlin. She was the guest of a Government 
which pays artists “higher than the Government 
Ministers,’ and whose sentiment towards the Western 
decay is expressed in Kameneff's visits to the London revues : 
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“Very bad, but the audience laughed a good deal, and he 
wondered at their childish appreciation of rubbish.” Mrs. 
Sheridan worked in a corner of an audience chamber at the 
busts of Lenin and Trotsky while their normal work con- 
tinued. The talking, she noticed, was done by them, not 
by those who tried to lecture them on the art of government. 
, with a genial manner and a kindly smile, which | 
sits at his desk signing 
whilst looking at some- 
He looks very ill, has 
on his desk a volume of Chiozza Money, confesses he has 
read nothing of Mr. H. G. Wells except a part of “ Joan and 
Peter,” and offers her belated copies of the “ Daily Herald.” 
He discusses with her Mr. Churchill, Mr. Lloyd George, and 
statue. Kameneff had described this as 
representing the victory, not of the Allies, but “ the victory 
of all the ages!” and “ the best piece of peace propaganda 
he had ever seen.”’ Lenin attacked it as being “ too beauti- 
ful”; “the fault of all bourgeois art: it always beautities.” 
Trotsky proved more difficult to catch even than Lenin, but 
when caught, proves far more amenable. He is more of 
a courtier. Unable to see him, bending over his desk, “I 
went and knelt in front of the writing-table opposite him,” 
she states, “ with my chin on his papers. He looked up from 
his writing and stared hack, a perfectly steady, unabashed 
stare.” 

England is our only real and dangerous enemy,’ 
Trotsky declared. ‘Not France?’ I asked. ‘No, France 
is just a noisy, hysterical woman, making scenes; but 
England—that is different altogether.” In literature, “ If 
England had never produced anything but Shakespeare,”’ is 
his verdict, “ she would have justified her existence.” He 
greatly preferred Byron to Shelley, and was “ surprised that 
I loved Swinburne.” He offers to take her to the front 
with the armies, but she refuses for lack of time. He makes 
her promise not to denounce as others had done, after their 
departure, without allowance and understanding. “ It is easy 
enough here to be blinded par les saletés et les souffrances and 
to see no further than that, and people are apt to forget 
that there is no birth without suffering and horror, and 
Russia is in the throes of a great accouchement.” 

In the “ old world of tips and restaurants and civiliza- 
tion ”’ astonished at the nonsense being talked 
about Bolshevik Russia. I have seen the anti-Bolshevik 
in all his glory of prejudice, hatred, and bitterness,” she 
complains. (Had she been interviewing her cousin, Mr. 
Churchill?) She consoles herself with the thought that 
although the Bolshevik is a new phenomenon, the anti- 
Bolshevik is merely history repeating itself, as in the 
Napoleonic wars. Of Mr. Churchill, ‘“ Winston is the only 
man I know in England,” she says slyly, ‘“‘ who is made of 
the stuff that Bolsheviks are made of. He has fight, force, 
and fanaticism.” 


Lenin, 1 
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AN INDUSTRIAL PEACEMAKER. 
Industrial Problems and Disputes. By Lord ASKWITH. 
(Murray. 21s. net.) 


Tnose who are bored with social theorists and propagandists 
will turn with relief to this rich record of the experience of 
the man who has had ampler opportunities than any other 
of getting at the facts and hearing both sides in the big 
industrial conflicts of the last three decades in this country. 
Lord Askwith is able to take us through all the significant 
incidents in this page of industrial history from the great 
Dock Strike and the Taff Vale decision to the tumultuous 
events of the last few years. He does this in no spirit of 
perfunctory reminiscence, but always animated by the desire 
to make his readers understand the human factors in the 
situation. His unique capacity for doing this is due to the 
absence in him of a certain too common official temper, or 
perhaps one should rather say the presence of an active 
reforming spirit, in conjunction with a rare capacity for 
handling men of heated mind and bringing them to reason. 
Probably no other man has won fame so well deserved as 
negotiator, arbitrator, and conciliator in Labor disputes 
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For while his sympathy with the workers in their efforts to 
use organization for collective bargaining was genuine and 
avowed, he always held a clear idea about the limits to which 
it was possible to go in a particular case. He often pauses in 
his story to discuss the psychology of the processes of 
arbitration and conciliation, and his analyses of Socialism, 
Syndicalism, and the other working-class theories and 
enthusiasms are always acute, if not profound. How to dis- 
tinguish real motives from professions, what people mean or 
want from what they think they mean or want, this is 
perhaps the special skill of the industrial peacemaker. In 
the course of these narratives we are given very real discus- 
sions of the part which the strike plays as a factor in 
working-class life, the motives for “ ca-canny ”’ (with a some- 
what disconcerting view of its extent and variety), the work- 
men’s attitude towards unemployment, and the limitations 
of co-operation, co-partnership, and other easy ways out 
which are so attractive to many middle-class reformers. 
Lord Askwith recognizes that the war has been a forcing- 
house for ideas, both of reform and revolution, among workers 
and employers, and that the demands of the former for a 
new “status” and a voice in management are important 
elements in the new industrial position. He has himself no 
panacea, no leading principle of reconstruction, nothing but 
a liberal mind rich in expedients, and believing that in the 
last resort Englishmen can be got to “ see reason” and be 
trusted not to plunge blindly. Upon the workers’ claim to 
share in management he comes down heavily, reminding 
them that the manager’s is a highly-specialized business, and 
that “the best managers, while alive to the desires of both 
employers and men, are as little inclined to submit to 
officious interference of their directors as to the factious 
interference of the employees.” 

The most interesting part of the book to many will be 
the chapters treating of the war policy as it bore on industry, 
the reckless extravagance and unscrupulous opportunism 
marking in particular the critical acts of Messrs. George and 
Churchill. Of Mr. George’s settlement of the Welsh Coal 
Strike in 1915 he writes :— 


‘The so-called settlement did more to cause unrest 
during the succeeding years than almost any other factor 
in the War, and to lessen hopes of establishing a sane 
method of settlement of labor disputes. Since the War the 
same policy has from time to time been followed, the sole 
restraint being whether the trade is important enough or 
the Unions powerful enough to gain access to Downing 
Street.” 

The utter lack of co-ordination in the various Departments 
called upon to handle Labor problems drove him almost to 
despair. His chapter upon Mr. Churchill’s special contri- 
bution to waste and strife, entitled ‘‘ Twelve and a-half per 
cent.,” is a scathing commentary on political charlatanism. 
He quotes with approval the following judgment of a Board 
of Trade expert :— 

‘‘The chaotic, individual and competitive handling of 
Labor pursued by the various Departments has resulted in 
fostering the spirit of unrest: harassing and rendering 
impotent the employers or management: in addition to 
vastly adding to the cost of the War and hindering output.” 

Lord Askwith does well to include in one of his concluding 
chapters a portion of his scathing letter to the “ Times ”’ of 
July 30th, 1919 :— 


‘Ts it remarkable that the Prime Minister ‘has to settle 
piece-work rates of Yorkshire miners at 10, Downing Street? 
The Prime Minister has brought it on himself by a system 
of opportunism and political interference in industrial 
business. He is the victim of his own method. From the 
time when he established and carried on the most lavishly- 
run Department the world has ever seen, down to the 
present moment, he has been a spending Minister, utterly 
regardless of economy, guided only by opportunism, and 
with no Labor policy except political interference for 
political aggrandizement at the expense of the country.” 


This, be it borne in mind, is not the rhetoric of an agitator, 
| but the well-supported and accurate judgment of one whose 
knowledge of fact, motive, and method is beyond all question. 

This revelation of the unscrupulous excursions of 
| politicians into the delicate arrangements of our business 
| system is a curious and a most disconcerting contribution 

to the history of our time. 
| Lord Askwith, however, has other claims than that of 
conciliator and critic. His work has been essentially con- 
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structive in dealing with such problems as that of the 
sweated industries, unemployment, and factory legislation. 
He recognizes the need of large organic reforms, and is not 
deterred from large experiments by the exploded plea that 





trade cannot bear the increased risks and costs which 
may be entailed. 

THREE NOVELS. 
The Tribal God. By Herbert TREMAINE. (Constable. 


8s. 6d. net.) 


The Path of the King. By Joun Bucnan. (Hodder & 


Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net.) 
Dodo Wonders. By E. . Benson. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
net. ) 


We have not read a novel for many months which gave us 
so much pleasure as Mr. Tremaine’s ‘“ The Tribal God.” 
Neither the mechanical nor the “ intellectual” novel can 
give us that, though the motive of both is flattering to our 
self-esteem, since beth sacrifice life to our interest. Mr. 
Tremaine does not bother about us at all; he is too much 
engaged in the gracious realization of a powerful idea. It is 
possible to say that but for Mr. Bennett ‘“ The Tribal God ” 
would never have been written. For it is the novel of a 
family, conceived both as a ferociously indissoluble entity 
and as the microcosm of a class—not the middle classes, but 
the business The Casshers—Lady Cassher, the 
savage old heathen idol whom the rest of the family worship 
for the jewels in her eyes, Baldwin, the head of the chemical 
works, James, his brother-in-law, Paul, his brother, the 
terrible Muriel, his sister, with her famished money-lusts, 
the clodhopping Katie, and the rest—are, in fact, this 
little island set in a silver sea in its most modern 
phase ; they are the Coalition, on whom the sun never seis, 
for the obvious reason that they hold all the shares in the 
golden beams. 

Against 
so sinister 


classes. 


this family, which Mr. Tremaine makes 
with the softest, most innocent air in the 
world, are set Bridget, Susan, her friend (they teach dancing 
and music as they should be taught), and as a lesser 
luminary whose points are rather brittle, Gates, Bridget’s 
ultimate lover, blinded in an explosion at the chemical works 
and turned off without a pension, while Paul Cassher, 
Bridget’s temporary betrothed, is the 
between life and death. It will easily be seen, then, that if 
Mr. Bennett has been the nurse of Mr. Tremaine’s con- 
ception, Mr. Marriott has been its tutor. Mr. Bennett’s idea 
of life is far from bellicose; Mr. Marriott's and 
Mr. Tremaine’s are, and we think rightly, invariably so. 
They believe in the Knock-Out Blow, though the whole 
machinery and atmospher2 of the former’s books depend so 
absolutely upon the chcice and alignment of the forces that 
the events or issue of the fighting are quite subordinate. 
Mr. Tremaine’s workmanship is not, indeed, anything like 
so subtle and masterly as Mr. Marriott's can be—he is 
pleasantly broad-faced in his treatment, so to speak—but in 
the quality of vivid presentation (the Cassher family scenes 
are executed with extraordinary skill) he is superior, 


symbolic bridge 


One 


particular impression Mr. Tremaine leaves upon us 
is that of security. Gates writes the text of the 
book in two lines. There are only two kinds of 


people, he says: “ People who love money and people 
who love,” and it is not difficult to see how the book might 
have been narrowed to fit in with them. But we 
remain upon a broad terrain, and this is due, in the first 
place, to the clear and lively differentiations of character, 
and, in the second, to a genuine capacity of spirit, which 
finds an assured way into expression. 

“The Path of the 


King” is a kind of digest 
of romantic history—a_ series of picturesque scenes 


from heroic Ireland, medieval Flanders, the Crusades, 


Joan of Arc’s campaigns, St. Bartholomew’s Day, Raleigh’s 
quest, the execution of Charles I., the Popish Plot, the 





| 








Jacobite Rebellion, Lincoln's life, and so on, with a Lowell 
or a Lovel or a Sieur Laval playing a hero or a redeemed 
villain in each. There is a kind of in the book 
that younger sons, fallen on evil, adventurous, or 
opportunist days, are of the blood of ancient kings. But 
this is too tenuous to make a connected book out of a series 
of detached episodes, which have no more in common than 
a miscellaneous collection of antiques in a museum. Nor is 
there any growth or development in the book ; people as they 
come nearer our own times leave off saying “ A murrain 
on you,” which is a more important evolutionary step to the 
reader than to them: “So it befell that Jehan the 
Hunter, sometimes called Jehan the Outborn, joined the 
company of Ivo of Dives, and followed him when Duke 
William swept northward laughing his gross, jolly laughter 
and swearing terribly by the splendor of God.” As we read 
on, we become more and more conscious of what Mr. Buchan 
is really getting at. He keeps on saying to us: “ Feel my 
biceps.” 

Sut what is 
Wonders ” 


theme 


Mr. 


he continues the 


Benson “ Dodo 


of the Duchess 


getting at? In 
adventures 


of Chesterford’s jaunty senility from the glitter of 
ballrooms and house parties to the war, and how 
she helped not only to win it, but to prepare for 


the next one, too (“Shut up, David,” said his mother, 
‘and tell Edith what you are going to do 
you're eighteen.” “ Kill the Huns,” chanted David... . “ If 
I had fifty sons I should teach it to them all’’). There are 
supposed to be people who speak of life as “ the great game.” 


when 


If there are such, “Dodo” is one of them, and 
wars, dinner-parties, flirtations, acquaintance with 
Royalty are counters in the tiddleywinks. But what 
is there diverting in the verbal and __ physical 


tomboyisms of an elderly Duchess? It is a great mistake to 
suppose that Mr. Benson is gently satirizing the crude, selfish 
jollifications of an aged and spoilt enfant terrible. It is 
obvious that he is mysteriously appealing for our sympathy, 
enigmatically justifying his precious “ Dodo.” 





Soreign Literature. 


CARDUCCI. 


A Selection from the Poems of Giosué Carducci. By 
EmILy A. TriBE. (Longmans 4s.) 


Even in his own country Carducci was slow in making his 
way, and there are many reasons why he should not even 
yet enjoy a wide popularity outside Italy. It was due almost 
entirely to the energy of the Swedish Ambassador in Rome, 
Baron de Bildt, that he was at last awarded the Nobel prize. 
For one thing, Carducci is far from easy reading. And in any 
case he is too intensely national, too deeply rooted in his 
native soil to bear transplanting without great difficulty. He 
could never have leaped to fame at once as a European poet, 
like D’Annunzio in our own day, or Byron a century ago. 
His lot has rather been that of Wordsworth, whose intensely 
English personality possesses sumethirg of the same limited 
appeal, one might almost say the same provinciality. Byron 
and D’Annunzio are poets of Europe, but it is only those 
foreigners who possess a considerable familiarity with 
English or Italian literature who are likely to get on terms 
with Wordsworth or Carducci. Yet it would be even more 
absurd to try to understand the Risorgimento, and, indeed, 
the whole history of modern Italy, every phase of which is 
reflected in Carducci’s work, without a thorough knowledge 
of its poet, than to attempt to write a history of the English 
people during the first half of the nineteenth century without 
studying Wordsworth. Carducci’s intense historical sense 
enables him to breathe the spirit of the whole past of the 
peninsula into the new Italy which was struggling into being 
in his day, and of which he was the prophet-poet, through 
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his art. By means of poems such as the “Canzone di 
Legnano ” or the “ Alle Fonti del Clitumno,” the burgher 
of the Medieval commune or the sturdy peasant of Umbria 
is reincarnated in the Italian who threw off the barbarian 
yoke once for all during the war. 

"However, the number of Englishmen, and still more of 
Englishwomen, who know a good deal of Italy is already 
large—far larger, unfortunately, than the number of Italians 
who know something of England—and seems likely to grow 
still larger, thanks, in the first place, to the presence of our 
armies in Italy, and later to the steady influx of English 
visitors across the Alps. So the prospects of Carducci finding 
his way not merely into the heads, but into the hearts of a 
goodly company of Englishmen are much greater than were 
ever those of Wordsworth of scoring a similar success in Italy. 

Yet here again the difficuliy of understanding Carducci— 
for it is hopeless to expect to be able to fathom more than 
a tithe of his allusions without the assistance of a commentary 
—at once handicaps him heavily with a foreigner, as it long 
did with his own countrymen. And this is where a book like 
that of Miss Tribe may be of service to a would- 
be student of the poet. Obviously she has steeped herself 
to her finger-tips is. the literature of her subject, sparing 
no pains, in spite of her failing sight, to make her 
book as complete as possible’ Her full and well-informed 
notes will be valuable even to those who read Carducci in 
Italian. Her life of Carducci, which fills some eighty pages, 
makes no pretence at being critical, but it is packed with 
information, even with gossip, which has been collected from 
many sources. 

This will, to our mind, prove to be the most valuable 
part of her work. For ourselves, we confess to being very 
sceptical as to how far a verse translation, except in a few 
quite exceptional cases, helps to make a great poet better 
known outside his own country. The best in this kind are 
but shadows of the original, and the most that the average 
verse translator can hope to achieve is to awaken such interest 
in his readers that they at lcast wish to be able to turn to 
the original. When one remembers the extraordinary 
difficulties Carducci himself experienced in adapting the 
classical metres of the ‘“‘ Odi Barbare” to Italian, and the 
very few even moderately successful imitators who have 
followed in his footsteps, the English translator who 
endeavors to reproduce them takes his or her courage in both 
hands. The classical scholar, trained from his schooldays in 
the making of Greek and Latin verses, should have the best 
chances of success. Miss Tribe seems to us to miss even the 
spirit of poems such as the perfect “ Pianto antico,’”’ but it 
is in the renderings of the ‘“ Odi Barbare ” that she is least 


happy. This version of the well-known lines from “ Alle 
Fonti del Clitumno” is a fair specimen of her average 
level: — 


“Green Umbria, all hail! And thou, Clitumnus, hail! 
Presiding god! My ancient country stirs my heart, 
And on my burning brow of old Italic gods — 

I feel wings brushing.”’ 
L. C.-M. 





Hooks in Hrief. 


The United States in Our Own Times: 1865-1920. By 
Pau L. HAworTH. (Allen & Unwin. 16s. net.) 


Tus history covers the period since the Civil War. 
Being well indexed and containing an ample bibliography 
and some maps, its usefulness as a ready reference book is 
undeniable. As literary fare its attractiveness is doubtful, 
and the historian’s judgment of the importance of various 
events is not in every case helpful. Here are 500 pages 
telling the story of half a century of American happenings, 
and on one page, towards the end, we are told that in that 
period there were many successful novelists, “ some of dis- 
tinguished merit, such as William Dean Howells, Henry 
James, Winston Churchill, Edith Wharton,” and some 


others. That is all Mr. Haworth has to say about Henry 
James (his brother is not mentioned); but in this account 
of literary America he includes Theodore Roosevelt, who 
“wrote many books on a variety of subjects. His style is 
vivid and picturesque, he lived and knew the things of which 
he wrote, and he described better than any other man of his 
time certain phases of American life which will be of 
interest to future generations.” The World War naturally 
takes up much space. Mr. Haworth’s business is with 
America’s part in the straggle, but, finding it necessary to 
explain the causes of the war, he does so in the space of one 
page. The explanation follows the customary lines, but it is 
conceivable that a later generation will feel that the question 
is not adequately disposed of in a page of generalities. A 
fair summary of the Peace Treaty is given, but from 
Mr. Haworth’s blithe comment on that instrument no one 
would guess that there could be any views on the matter, 
except his own and the German view. “Its terms aroused 
great opposition in Germany,” he writes, “ and a cry was 
raised that the Treaty went beyond the ‘ Fourteen Points ’ 
and the other principles which, according to the agreement 
at the time of the Armistice, were to form the basis for 
negotiations. However, the world knew that the terms were 
less severe than those which Germany would have imposed 
upon her enemies had she been victorious, and little heed 
was paid to German outcries regarding a ‘ peace of violence.’ ” 
The world seems a very uninteresting place viewed through 
the glasses of Mr. Haworth. Yet he, too, has his romantic 
moments. ‘“ There can be little doubt,” he thinks, “ that 
our own generation is living in a period which men in future 
ages will look back upon as marking an epoch of unusual 
interest and brilliance.” As proof of this he mentions, among 
other things, the invention of the moving picture, the per- 
fection of the submarine, and the undeniable fact that “ we 
have experienced the greatest war in history.”” Mr. Haworth 
believes there is more studying of history than formerly, 
but that “ few people, comparatively speaking, read history 
for pleasure.” What opportunities do they get? 


* * * 


The Master Spinner: A Biography of Sir Swire Smith. 
By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. (Allen & Unwin. 16s. net.) 


BiocraPuies of successful men of business do not usually 
make engrossing reading. Trade does not become a romance 
by merely calling it such. But, at least, Mr. Snowden has 
succeeded in making some interesting chapters of an interest- 
ing man. The volume could have done with contraction ; 
although some artistry even in its expansiveness must be 
acknowledged. Mr. Snowden makes us feel that it was not 
his business career, nor his assiduity in the cause of educa- 
tion, that made Sir Swire Smith a notable figure. It was 
because, whatever walk in life had been his, his personality 
would have brought him to the front. “ He could not think 


of business apart from life, good business man though he_ 


was,” says Mr. Snowden. “ There is a circumstance to be 
mentioned in proof of this merit, nowadays uncommon. 
Letter-books were kept at the mill, in which copies were 
taken . . . and in these letter-books he copied net only his 
business communications, but all others—letters on public 
affairs, letters to friends, and even love letters... . He had 
no correspondence clerk, wrote everything with his own hand, 
and made no distinctions for himself between one kind of 
interest and another.” Mr. Snowden quotes freely from these 
letters and the diary. They reveal a man in love with life 
and effort, in spite of checks and disappointments. 


* * * 


Russia in the ‘Eighties. 
30s. net.) 


3y J. F. BADDELEY. (Longmans 


Russta of the ‘eighties seems more remote than 
forty years from the Russia of Lenin, if we think merely 
of the political situation. Mr. Baddeley’s reminiscences 
are not out of date, because he shows us things which are 
eternal, and his review of forces and tendencies, which he 
studied for the ten years he was in the country as corres- 
pondent of the “ Standard,’ makes more understandable 
the situation of Russia to-day. ~ Nihilism had a different 
aim, but it was the parent of Bolshevism. It was a disease 


which attacked the intellectuals only; the dead weight of 





the masses was immune. 


We are shown Nechayeff (who, 
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as Verkhovenski, is the hero of Dostoevsky’s novel “ Les 
Possédés ’’) as the “ first of the Russian revolutionaries to 
preach and practise Terrorism pure and simple, void of all 
scruple, the end—destruction of the existing order—justi- 
fyiny all means, however horvible. . He shocked even 
his fellow assassins by his extreme views, and alienated the 
majority of them by the murder of a comrade.”’ It is 
stranyy how horrified people can feel when the use of any 
means, however horrible, is adopted by any body of 
people other than a Government. Mr. Baddeley’s point of 
view apart, he gives us an engaging series of pictures and 
impressions: ‘ birds, beasts, and fishes; diplomatists and 
statesmen ; 

them.’’ His 
“ Imagine,” 


nihilists and the bureaucrats who created 
picturesque and apt. 
he writes, “my astonishment when a seal 
came up through the hole they have cut in the ice (to bring 
the bridge of boats up by) and clambered out on the frozen 
surface. It was immediately attacked by the passers-by 
and took refuge in the river. Now Russia is like the Neva 
—a vast, dull, froven surface, but you never know what 
strange beast of an event may turn up any moment.” This 
remark, like other good things, Mr. Baddeley puts into the 
mouth of a “personage”’ ; but he is generous in these matters. 
Our correspondent owed his appointment to Count Peter 
Schouvaloff, with whom he was on terms of close friend- 
ship, and who died in his arms. 
book is taken up with 
reminiscences. 


generalizations are 


Much of this interesting 
Schouvaloff’s opinions and 


* * * 


Italy and the World War. 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
(Chapman & Hall. 25s net.) 


Ir the reader of this history should expect, in view of 
the author’s position as United States Ambassador to Italy 
during the important years 1913-1919, special information 
and authoritative news concerning Italy’s part in the war, 
he will be not entirely satisfied. Mr. Page’s opening 
chapters on the conception of Italy’s national consciousness, 
and on the history of the struggle for unity and independence, 
are helpful as a guide to her policy during the war. His 
discussion of the origins of the struggle which opened in 
1914 reveals little that could not be gathered by any 
intelligent newspaper reader, but the facts are skilfully 
marshalled. The dramatic collapse at Caporetto, brought 
about by war weariness and disaffection, is well described. 
Mr. Page refers to a report that Cadorna “ had such implicit 
confidence in his men that he had discouraged persistently 
any complaints of them,” and that “ any officer who reported 
lack of loyalty in troops under his command was likely to 
find himself relieved and sent to Libya, or at least trans- 
ferred to some other command.” Mr. Page records without 
comment President Wilson’s appeal, during the Peace Con- 
ference, to the Italian people over the heads of the Italian 
Government. He leaves the reader guessing why the 
President should swallow the strong Anglo-French mixture 
and remain adamant to the claims of Italian Imperialism. 
As for the Secret Treaty of April, 1915, all that Mr. Page 
has to say is that, at the time of its revelation by the 
Bolsheviks, ‘“ however clever may have been thouvht by those 
interested the extortion . of so much of regions not wholly 
theirs to give or trade away, the impression on others was 
painful.” 

: x * * 
The Country of the Kentish Cinque 
By A G. Brapiry. Illustrations by FREDERICK 
(Robert Scott. lus. 6d. net.) 


England’s Outpost: 
Ports. 
ADCOCK. 
Mr. Brapiry always succeeds in giving vitality to topo- 

raphy. A disquisition on the Cinque Ports by a less com- 

petent writer might be a collection of historical facts merely ; 
but Mr. Bradley’s interest is in the living Kent as much as 
in its past, though he knows so much of the county’s story 
that his descriptions are always colored by his knowledge 
of what once was. Many curious things are produced by 

Mr. Bradley from the records of Ramsgate, Thanet, Margate, 

Sandwich, Dover, and Hythe. This is a most friendly guide. 

The volume is included in the * English Countryside ” series, 

and a word of praise is due to the publishers who are able, 

in these days of inferior productions at high prices, to produce 
so cheaply volumes of which the paper, binding, printing, 
and illustrations are all excellent. 
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From the Publishers’ Table. 


Tue Talbot Press, Dublin, ave about to publish a 
pamphlet by George Russell, “ A.K.,” entitled * 
Outer Ireland.” It is a reprint of an article in the May 
number of ‘‘ Pearson’s Magazine,’’ New York, edited by 
Mr. Frank Harris. In an introductory note to the article 
Mr. Frank Harris calls it the best and most sincere article 
he has printed in the course of forty years of editorship. 


The Inner and 


* * * 


“An anthology of singular appeal is that collected by 
Professor H. J. C. Grierson, under the title of * The School 
of Donne,” which the Oxford University Press are about to 
add to a well-known series. /The “ metaphysical poets ” 
represented, besides Donne, number almost thirty; and a 
long, critical introduction is prefixed to the selections.’ 

* * * 

Ox May 26th Messrs. Heinemaun will publish “ The 
Memoirs of Count Witte,’ a book which would have been 
destroyed by the Czar but for the strategy of Count Witte’s 
wife. Perhaps the importance of the revelations here made 
can be gauged from that fact. 

* * * 

* Domespay Book,” the new narrative poem by the 
author of “ Spoon River,” although our Icisure is insufficient 
for an accurate census, numbers some ten or eleven 
thousand lines. It is an achievement ; will it set the fashion ? 
Mr. Masters’s courage in dealing with prosaic detail some- 
times reminds us of a regimental history in verse which we 
were once lucky enough to read—“ in this manner ”’ :— 

“The night the 6th took over from the 7th 
A Strafe took place, as rumored owing to 
Indisereet talking o’er the telephene 
By the Staff Captain, or the T.M.B....” 

* * * 

Some animadversions on Byron appeared in an adjoining 
column recently. To show that faith in him still holds firm 
on the Continent, an edition of his ‘“ Poems” has just been 
issued at Leipzig, as we learn from * Das Deutsche Buch ” 
for March. That number, incidentally, contains a portrait 
and brief life of Einstein, an article on his theory, and a list 
of over fifty bocks upon it. 

* * * 

Tue subscription list for the édition de luxe of * XIV. 
Poems by James Elroy Flecker” remains open until June 
30th. The volume will be royal quarto, with the text printed 
in Elzevir capitals ; and the copies will be numbered, after 
the French fashion; I. to L., of which I. to XXV. hors com- 
merce, and Numbers XXVI. to L. for sale at four guineas 
each. These fifty copies will be on old Japan paper. Then 
come Numbers 1 to 500 at two guineas each. For this edition 
it may be said that the poetry will fully deserve its fine 
raiment. 

* * * 

Dr. Owen Pritcuarp has recently given his collection 
of china, glass, and books to the University College of North 
Wales, Bangor. A catalogue, with photographs of the rarer 
porcelain and glass, is issued by Mr. Lane. Mr. Bernard 
Rackham, of the Victoria and Albert Museum, describes and 
classifies that part of the gift; and Sir Vincent Evans the 
books. Future erthusiasts will tind here many autographed 
volumes by Sir William Watson, Richard Le Gallienne, 
Stephen Phillips, and others. 

* * * 

Tue Napoleon centenary is celebrated by a special 
catalogue from Mr. Francis Edwards, comprising books, 
manuscripts, and engravings. “ A Statuette of Napoleon ” 
(£2 10s.) comes under a head by itself. There are a few 
volumes from his library. There is Stothard’s original water- 
color design for the Wellington Shield. At the end are 
catalogued some documents of Napoleon himself, a poem by 
his brother Louis, King of Holland, letters of Wellington, 
Sir John Moore, and Nelson; with other interesting papers, 
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AcomPLtetE set of the “ Yellow Book,” in the first editions 
(£9 Qs.), perhaps adds lustre to Messrs. Dobell’s catalogue 
for May. Not far off is the original quarto of Blair's 
“Grave” (4s. 6d.); and presently we come to ‘“ The 
Champion,” 1814-1817, John Scott's newspaper. Consider- 
ing that Lamb was a contributor, this last set is not dear at 
15s. Another type of perrodical is the “ Gypsy,” which 
appeared during the recent great war, with its exvraordinary 
illustrations. 25s. is asked for the first number. 





A Hundred Dears Ago. 


1821: “THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE,” I. 


Ix March appeared an article on “ Phantasmata,”’ in which 
the anonymous writer, giving his readers “a little advice 
out of poor Burton’s *Anatomy,’” thus introduces his 
quotation :— 


‘* We suppose most authors, in their atrabilious moods, 
mvst have paica thcir respects, more or less, to Democritus 
the younger: whether we should recommend our readers to 
do 90, we are somewhat in doubt. If you should dip into 
him, you will dive: with the o!d English ‘thews and 
sinews,’ he has all the grace and proportions of our 
language, and is the only pedant, full of quotations, that 
we did not find disagreeable in company, after the cloth 
was removed. In truth, he has a very pleasing way of 
saying sad things; and for an hypochondriac, his croak is 
very inviting, and may be said rather to resemble the 
American (which is much more harmonious thaa an English) 
frog. Though his divisions are somewhat of the quaintest, 
and his distinctions occasionally without a difference, yet 
his notes are altogether of that pitch, which musicians 
would pronounce hermonious, inasmuch as they combine 
some breaks of discord in the croak. ‘Peace be to thy 
ashes,’ old Burton! Sterne is but thy shadow: he never 
was half so melancholy, nor so humorous, as theu.”’ 

Against this tribute must be set a paper entitled 
“ Melancholy,” in the October issue, signed Y. Y., whoever 
he was—some of his verses suggest Cowden Clarke—was no 
respecter of persons. He begins :— 

“T have been mightily puzzled to find out what there 
is in Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melaneholy,’ that couid have 
induced Johnson to forego for it, in particular, the habitual 
comfort of his morning’s nap. The sentence in which he 
records this, has led thoesands of pensive gentlemen to 
purchase the book: it is in every library with its leaves 
seldom cut half through Democritus Junior’s string of 
impertinencies to the reader, The reason is, that 
melancholy wants more to be fed than analyzed: it is a 
natural craving, and demands nourish aent instead of 
medicine. .. .”’ 

Y. now attends to Dr. Johnson; calls him “a great 
empiric in mental subjects " ; declares that it was in endeavor- 
ing to be as despotie over himself as he was over others that 
he left his bed two hours early to read Burton. Reading 
Burton, he continues, he can compare to nothing but walking 
on the edge of a saw; no one thought is linked to another 
by the natural association, &c. Burton’s theory of mental 
effects from physical causes has turned a poet, a friend of 
his, into a self-quack. 


The real status of Burton, and the degree of vitality 
which he then enjoyed, had already been suggested by the 
chimerical Y. in an essay on ‘“ Old Books ” :— 

‘“Their éssence is in the ears and rostrils of all, and 
redeems with its mellow and racy spirit the vapid atmo- 
sphere of the day. What aéroscopic can measure the dens:ty 
and extent of ris literaria drawn for these twenty years 
past from the remains of Burton alone, from Frowne, or 
the old dramatists, in whose steam millions of ephemeral 
frv are daily engendered, or Montaigne, who was broached 
before any of them, and is still inexhausted? ” 

It was about this time that a dignified weekly paper 
reprinted from Lamb's “ John Woodvil” his poem “ A Con- 
ceipt of Diabolicall Possession ” in the manner of Burton, 
as if it were indeed a veritable production of that “ old man.” 
This by itself had been innocent, but the poem was solemnly 
commended to “the elegant and interesting Elia,” in 
connection with his “ sufferings from opium-eating.” 
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Music. 


MYSTICISM IN OPERA. 


One of Gilbert’s “punishments to fit the crime ’’—I 
forget what the particular crime was—condemned the 
victim 
“To listen to sermons by mystical Germans 
Who preach from ten till four.” 


Germans are still mystical, but instead of preaching 
sermons they compose operas, which last from five to 
eleven, or thereabout. The most conspicuous modern 
instance is Pfitzner’s ‘‘ Palestrina ’’; another is ‘‘ Die 
Frau ohne Schatten’’ of Richard Strauss. It is a type 
of opera which is purely German, although at various 
times foreign influences have contributed to its develop- 
ment. The orig.nel ancestor of German mystical opera 
is “ The Magic Flute.’’ It is a type peculiar to Germany. 
Italian opera—at any rate since the early eighteenth 
century—has always avoided the supernatural. French 
opera kept up its scenes of miracle a little longer, but in 
both French and Italian opera the miracle is merely an 
excuse for scenic effects. In German opera of the nine- 
teenth century the “ machines,’’ as Dryden used to call 
them, are always subservient to some philosophical and 
mystical idea. Italian opera, even in the romantic days, 
deals always with real people; Italy was the natural 
home of rerismo. It is not natural to the German mind 
to conceive of such a story as that of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.’’ To the German mind opera is essentially 
unreal ; indeed, at the present moment it is not only 
opera, but the stage in general that is unreal. It is very 
possibly a reaction against the false realism of the cine- 
matozgraph. Let the film-makers seize upon what they 
will, there remains still a poetry of the stage which can 
only be presented by living voices. The film-makers may 
spend their millions of dollars on backgrounds of 
actuality; the theatre shall deal with the soul, with 
abstractions independent of space and time. 

There was produced at Frankfort last week a new 
opera, which was of great interest as illustrating the 
tendencies of the present moment. ‘The author of the 
libretto is Jakob Wassermann, who deserves to be named 
first because the libretto is conceived as a work of litera- 
ture. The composer is Egon Wellesz, a pupil of 
Schonberg and the author of an excellent biography and 
critical study of his master. The story of the opera—its 
title is ‘‘ Prinzessin Girnara ’’—is based on an Indian 
legend. The princess is the daughter of a king who has 
committed a terrible sin, and the punishment of it is lsid 
upon her in the shape of physical hideousness. The 
Prince Siho has served the king on the field of battle, and 
from motives of ambition has asked us his reward the 
hand of the princess, whom no one has ever been allowed 
to see. The king grants his request; he marries the 
princess, lifts her veil, and flees from her in horror. The 
princess, shut up in a dark chamber with three waiting- 
women, is tortured by demons, but endures patiently, to 
be finally rewarded by the vision of Buddha, who trans- 
forms her into a woman of surpassing beauty. The more 
obvious theatrical opportunities of the story have been 
deliberately avoided by the poet. One could imagine a 
treatment of the story somewhat after the manner 
of ‘‘ Lohengrin’’ ; probably that was one of the reasons 
why the poet has treated the story from a different point 
of view. He begins where ‘‘ Lohengrin ’’ leaves off. In 
the hall of the palace guests are bidden to a feast and 
waiting for the prince to present his bride to them. They 
explain how she has been shut up for years and how 
nobody has ever seen her—it is the will of the king. 
The prince comes in, accompanied only by a faithful 
Pylades; the guests cannot understand his strange 
attitude of despair. A sorcerer elicits from him gradually 
the guilty secret, that he married the princess from 
motives of ambition, not from love. He has betrayed, 
and he has been himself betrayed. Two knights seize the 
key which he carries and mount to the princess’s chamber, 
followed by the crowd. 

This forms the first act, which the poet calls 
“‘ Weltspiel.”” The second he calls ‘‘ Legende.”’ 
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The design is similar to that of Pfitzner’s ‘‘ Pales- 
trina,’’ in which the second act represents the 
Council of Trent, with its purely worldly and material 
interests, while the first and third show us Palestrina 
and the angels who inspire him as representing the world 
of ideas as opposed to that of facts. There is the same 
division again in ‘‘ Die Frau ohne Schatten,’’ emphasized 
on the stage by the horizontal division of the scene; the 
earthly world is presented on the floor of the stage, the 
supernatural world on a high platform. Something of 
the same kind was done at Frankfort in ‘‘ Prinzessin 
Girnara’’; in the second act the sleeping princess, the 
demons, and the vision of Buddha appeared at varying 
levels against a vague background of abstract archi- 
tectural lines. After the scene with the demons and the 
vision, the princess says, ‘‘ The earthly ones are coming,”’ 
and then burst in the knights and courtiers, followed by 
Prince Siho and the King. The opera ends with the 
fiappy union of the lovers. 

Wassermann has shown great wisdom in making his 
opera as short as possible. The first act is decidedly 
baffling to follow on the stage. It seems to be the inevit- 
able defect of a literary libretto that if it achieves beauty 
of diction it does so at the expense of lucidity. The story 
was not made any clearer by the presence of a mysterious 
pilgrim, who represents an incarnation of Buddha, rather 
as Wotan takes the appearance of the Wanderer on earth. 
But we recognize the Wanderer, because we have seen a 
great deal of Wotan in the previous operas, whereas the 
Pilgrim in this opera is the first person to appear on the 
stage. He remains on the scene during the whole act, 
but merely makes a few mysterious remarks. He appears 
again in the second act, both at the beginning and the 
end ; in the middle he takes the part of Buddha in glory. 
As the opera proceeds, more especially during the second 
act, the ideas gradually fall into place and become 
clearer. Hofmannsthal has admitted that ‘‘ Die Frau 
ohne Schatten ’’ was designed to some extent as a modern 
presentation of the ideas of ‘‘ The Magic Flute,’’ though 
it may be observed in parenthesis that Hofmannsthal has 
presented anew only the two pairs of lovers and their 
trials, without anything to correspond to the chorus of 
initiates. Another very important factor in ‘‘ Die Frau 
ohne Schatten ”’ is its ethical doctrine, to wit. that it is 
the duty of all persons to bring as many little Papagenos 
and Papagenas into the world as possible. It was only 
appropriate that in an opera which so consciously 
referred the audience to Mozart, the poet should have 
been influenced by Goethe—by the Goethe, that is, of the 
Second Part of ‘‘ Faust.’” Wassermann models himself on 
Hofmannsthal, and seems further to show the influence 
of Maeterlinck. It is so long since ‘‘ Pelléas et 
Melisande ’’ first appeared in print that perhaps literary 
people have forgotten how bewildering it was to read a 
play in which no characters ever seemed to know why 
they were on the stage or what they were going to do next. 

Yet one can accustom oneself gradually to an atmo- 
sphere of this kind. It is a relief to get away from the 
crass realism of Puccini, and still more from the crass 
sentimentality—to give it no harder name—of those 
operas whose interest centres on the duetto d’amore. 
Wassermann’s poem entirely passes over the erotic 
impulse; he takes no interest even in the population 
question. By the side of such a libretto even ‘‘ Pelléas 
et Melisande ’’ seems earthly and realistic. This world 
of German mysticism is one which it is difficult to enter 


—how few people are willing to enter even that of: 


“The Magic Flute ’’!—but it is a world which is 
gradually taking more and more possession of the German 
theatre. It is the natural world for a people devoted to 
philosophy and to music, for it is music, of al] the arts, 
that can make such a world intelligible to us. Egon 
Wellesz’s music was an interesting demonstration of 
modern German tendencies. Schénberg’s interest in all 
kinds of modern music has certainly develoved a strong 
sense of eclecticism among his pupils. ‘‘ Princess 
Girnara ’’ shows some influence of Strauss, but much 
more of Mahler, Béla Bartok, and the modern French 
school. There is happily no exaggeration of Oriental 
coloring. The story might indeed quite well have been 
told in a Catholic setting, which would have made it as 





commonplace as ‘‘ Suor Angelica.’’ The Indian decora- 
tion merely takes us into a land where miracle and 
mystery are still beyond the touch of vulgarity. For such 
an atmosphere the new resources of modern music have 
their appropriateness. The drama is built up with a few 
salient themes ; it carries its action on with broad lyrical 
melody and vigorous, insistent rhythms. Much of it is 
entirely free from tonality, with strings of strangely dis- 
sonant chords, such as are now common to most modern 
music, in which no one note takes precedence over the 
others. It is music of which one can often trace the 
history, but it has a style of its own, and, like the poem, 
is the expression of a finely cultivated mind. 


Epwarp J. Dent. 





Science. 


FACTS AND FAITH. 
III.* 


In the current ‘‘ Hibbert ’’ a sixteenth-century work— 
the Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius Loyola—is discussed as 
of the most modern psychological character, and setting 
out a method and principles which are those of Baudouin 
and the new Nancy School of psycho-therapy. ‘‘ Of the 
two,’’ the essayist, the Jesuit Father Walker, says, ‘‘ the 
psychology of the Exercises is the more highly developed. 
Both are psycho-therapeutic in aim, though one seeks 
natural and the other spiritual health, and—the question 
of grace apart—there is a profound resemblance between 
the methods by which they seek to attain it.’’ 

We may pass over the contrast between natural and 
spiritual in this statement; it is due in part to an 
ambiguity in the adjectives, and in greater part to a 
philosophic doctrine established in the Roman Church, 
though not elsewhere. For ourselves we may take 
‘“‘ spiritual ’’ as not contrasted with or opposed to 
“* natural ’’ ; we may take all that is real as natural, and 
the natural, the real, as of many and rising orders in an 
inclusive continuity ; and we may say that life, natural 
life, at a certain stage in its creative uprising and revela- 
tion shows itself to be spiritual. These are words, and 
they cannot compass the wonders of life; but, as with our 
other tools of mind, we are bound to use them and well 
advised to choose how we may use them to our best 
advantage. The day is gone by when “ spiritual ’’ and 
** supernatural ’’ can be justly employed to mark the 
other side of a gulf beyond which nature does not extend. 
Mr. Bradley has taught us that there are degrees in 
reality—some things are more real than others; we must 
learn too that there are degrees in nature, and that spirit, 
far from being unnatural, is more amply and successfully 
natural than matter. Monsieur Bergson has a well- 
grounded belief that, as he puts it, the considerations set 
forth in ‘‘ Matter and Memory ”’ font toucher du doigt, 
je Vespére, la réalité de esprit. | And when he and we 
say real he and we assuredly mean to say natural. This 
qualification apart, Father Walker’s comparison between 
the Ignatian Exercises for the healing and development 
of the human spirit, and the system of therapeutic 
exercises for the healing and development of the human 
body which has been worked out at Nancy, is of quite 
unusual interest and value. It shows us that the con- 
tinuity of principle and method between a successful 
psychological treatment of bodily disease and infirmity, 
and an equally successful psychological treatment of 
spiritual disease and incompetence, implies that 
continuity of nature throughout the man which we 
ought to be able to discover even if no one had seen it 
and told us of it before. ‘‘ Continuity of process, with 
the emergence of real differences ’’ (the succinct phrase 
of Pringle-Pattison), is shown in the cinematographic 
pictures of the world’s growth and of a man’s right 





* Part I. appeared on April 9th, and Part II. on April Wth. 
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development which we are able to watch with our mind’s 
eye, when we have taken the trouble to prepare a mental 
film of the creative evolution of him and the world. And 
the real difference which so conspicuously distinguishes, 
although it does not separate, the psychical or spiritual 
from the physical in human nature, does not, it seems, 
hinder us from treating many of the troubles of both 
body and spirit, psychologically, on the same plan. 

What, at bottom, does that plan connote? What 
are we really doing and appealing to when we use 
self-suggestion in the treatment of insomnia and 
rheumatism and morbid despondency, in promoting 
bodily health and intellectual and artistic efficiency, and 
in aiding the fulfilment of the very highest interests 
of man? 

We use the word ‘‘ suggestion ”’ all too lightly ; with 
it we pay ourselves a fee for glibness of speech without 
thought. We do the same with “ faith,” “ belief,” “ confi- 
dence ’’—words to conjure with sometimes, and often, 
like ‘‘ suggestion,’’ buying us off from the labor of reflect- 
ing onthem. But when we come to face the striking fact 
that Ignatius Loyola on the one hand, and Dr. Coué and 
Pr. Baudouin on the other, usefully employ the same 
therapeutic methods with such widely different ends in 
view, we are driven to reflection. Indeed, if we hesitate 
and begin to fancy that the Ignatian example is only a 
tour-de-force of Father Walker’s, we shall do well to 
remind ourselves of the many other soul-doctors, besides 
Ignatius, who, like him, have anticipated both the 
principle and the method we are now at long last coming 
to consider matters of moment in our practical lives. 

It is indeed evident that if men had from early days 
pursued the careful, skilful, disciplined use and 
knowledge of themselves as diligently as they pursued 
the like use and knowledge of material things, if they 
had worked at their psychology as they worked at 
their physiology and their physics, the face of the world 
of human life would have borne an expression very 
different from that it bears now. Those singular beings, 
the men who like Ignatius really did care less for 
either physics or physiology, that is for things 
and bodies, than for psychology, that is for men and 
their character and destiny, sounded human depths of 
which we others are only just learning the existence. 
They worked out not only a science, but an art. Because 
it is a religious science and a religious art we have failed 
to see, most of us, that it is of the utmost importance for 
us all, both in principle and in method, in theory and 
in practice. Again, however, the question we have just 
asked rises to our mind—what at bottom does the plan 
of action, the art, common to doctors of the soul and 
doctors of the body, connote? Can we get to the inner 
meaning of the word ‘‘ suggestion,’’ a word so convenient 
and yet so unsatisfying ? 

The difficulty of answering these questions is one 
with the difficulty of analyzing and laying out in words 
any vital operation of the whole man. And certainly 
a whole man is concerned in the process of making the 
best, or indeed the worst, of himself in ‘‘ body, mind, 
and spirit,’’ in short, in his whole self. But we can do 
much to clear up confusion and ambiguity in our 
language. We can do away, in the first place, with 
every association of it with magic and conjuring trick. 
We can appeal to the constitution of man and show 
how plastic his nature is to his moulding and creative 
power, and yet how orderly. We can exhibit him to 
himself as fundamentally and throughout a creative 
and self-shaping life, not a machine. And if from 
ancient habit he must still for a time continue to think 
of himself machine-fashion, we can beg of him not to 
imagine a live steam engine stoked with food, but rather 
a pliant, self-governing, self-repairing electric motor, to 
which inexhaustible electric power is supplied. As to 
self-cuggestion (which alone renders suggestion from 
without effective in a man), we should point out that at 
least it involves his seeing more or less clearly an ideal, 
to become actual if he desires it earnestly, and earnestly 
helieves in a power present and ready to carry it into 
‘ffect. If our bodies are to be healed or strengthened, 
or our souls to receive more and greater soul life, 
through suggestion, vision must make us aware of a 


ce 





possibility, desire must be attracted and attached, and 
faith convince us of power at our disposal. ‘‘ Suggestion,” 
then, is a word covering at least all this, obviously an 
inadequate word. When we understand what it involves 
we begin to see the outlines of the way we must follow 
if we are to become scholars in the art as well as in the 
science of life. But whether that way is to be for good 
or for ill depends finally upon our desire. This deter- 
mines our direction in life, and according to that 
direction we use or abuse our power. ‘‘ We are apt to 
think,’’ William Law says, ‘‘ that our imaginations and 
desires may be played with, that they rise and fall as 
nothing because they do not always bring forth outward 
and visible effects. But indeed they are the greatest 
reality we have, and are the true formers and raisers 
of all that is real and solid in us. All outward power 
that we exercise in the things about us is but as a shadow 
in comparison of that inward power that resides in our 
will, imagination, and desires. . . . Our desire is not 
only thus powerful and productive of real effects, but it 
is always alive, always working and creating in us.” 
We have to be on our guard lest we become puppets of 
our desire. It is master within us in the realm of our 
instincts and subconsciousness, and unless we rule it from 
above, disciplining our own selves in those depths by 
the wisdom and ordered experience of which as human 
and not merely animal beings we are conscious gatherers, 
we shall be slaves to our inward circumstances, 


D. 





The Drama. 


THE PROBLEM OF ‘‘ PERICLES.” 


Ix these days when Shakespeare criticism is becoming 
such an exact science that it will soon be possible to do it 
with a pedometer, it is rather rash for an amateur to 
give vent to an opinion on the authorship or date of a 
disputed work like ‘‘ Pericles, Prince of Tyre.’’ Yet 
impressions will force themselves upon the mind as one 
listens to such a performance of this play as is now being 
given at the ‘‘ Old Vic.’’; when you hear actors who 
know how to speak the lines, you can hardly be deaf to 
the echoes with which they are filled. An experience of 
that kind tempts the most dilettante Shakespeare student 
to cry aloud in the face of all the apparatus of scientitic 
research that he does not believe that anybody but 
Shakespeare wrote the play or any considerable part of 
it as it now stands, and that Dryden must have been 
wrong when he called it Shakespeare’s first piece. 

Let us take the authorship question first. Some 
critics have thought they could discern Shakespearian 
and non-Shakespearian elements, but is not the whole 
play saturated with Shakespeare’s mind and personality ? 
To begin with the more obvious marks, is not Dionyza 
a shadow of Lady Macbeth and Helicanus a Gonzago? 
Leonine, like Othello, bids the woman he is to kill pray 
first ; Simonides, like Prospero, shows mock-wrath against 
the lover to whom he is really seeking to bind his 
daughter; Marina with her flowers doubles Perdita; 
Thaliard, instigated by King Antiochus to murder 
Pericles, is one of a number of unwilling Shakespearian 
assassins, notably Buckingham, and Antigonus in ‘‘ The 
Winter’s Tale.’” The ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ is 
recalled by all the references to the livery of Diana’s 
virgins. Then come the verbal echoes. No one will fail 
to recognize such a line as ‘‘ Thou dost look like Patience 
gazing on kings’ graves ’’; but that is not all. Pericles 
names ‘‘ The sad companion, dull-eyed melancholy,”’ just 
as Theseus pronounces that ‘‘ The pale companicn is not 
for our pomps.’’ ‘‘ If a king bid a man be a villain,”’ 
says Thaliard, ‘‘ he is bound by the indenture of his oath 
to be one ”’ ; and “‘ If his cause be wrong, our obedience to 
the king wipes the crime of it out of us,’’ says the soldier 
in ‘‘ Henry V.”’ ‘Alas! poor souls, it grieved my heart 
to hear what pitiful cries they made to us to help them,”’ 
laments the fisherman during the shipwreck in 
** Pericles ’’?; and ‘‘O, the cry did knock against 
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t stage, he finds what is already vaguely in himself, set down and 
> explained, expressed clearly and confidently in a book, and, 
exulting, he cries out ‘‘ This is the Truth.” 
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That is why millions of young men are rotting in the Earth, 
and there is so much greed and hate and envy and dullness in | 
the world (the ocffsprings of the possessive impulse)—and so 
little love and real happiness (the offsprings of the creative). 

Of these things Jac d’Or's picture is a plastic symbol. In the 
foreground are the possessors—standing at the portals of Heart 
Break house—withdrawn from the real creative sources of life | 
bored and listless; below them pass, singing, those that possess 
nothing and enjoy all. | 

The ‘“ Possessive”’ and the “Creative” Impulses—which of | 
these will dominate in the re-building of our world. The fate of 
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my very heart! Poor souls, they perished,’’ are 
Miranda’s words telling of the shipwieck in the 
‘“Tempest.’’ It is the same clown who says 


with Corporal Nym ‘‘ Things must be as they may,” 
while his companion utters the pattern Shakespearian 
locution, ‘‘What a drunken knave was the sea to 
cast thee in our way!’’ To prolong the list, as could 
be done, would be convincing but tedious. If Rowley or 
Wilkens or anyone else provided some material for the 
play, it seems pretty clear that Shakespeare worked over 
it all, as was his way. Nay, Gervinus is right, surely, 
when he finds more Shakespeare still in the novel Wilkens 
adapted from the play. ‘‘ Poor inch of nature! ”’ 
Pericles there says to his new-born babe. Whose phrase 
is that? 

The question remains: is this rather weak and pallid 
work a sign of immaturity and fatigue ; is it a product of 
youth or age? The latter alternative is the more likely 
so far. The defect of ‘‘ Pericles ’’ is languor, not crude- 
ness. It is more usual, too, for authors to repeat them- 
selves in this marked way in the exhaustion of age than 
to anticipate themselves thus in the fervor of youth. And 
the works which ‘‘ Pericles ’’ most frequently recalls are 
‘“The Winter’s Tale’’ and ‘‘ The Tenipest,’’ both 
admittedly late plays. We take ‘‘ Pericles ’’ then to be 
the languid product of a Shakespeare whose character is 
already set, and the secret of its penetrating charm is that 
here we seem to touch its author in the intimacy of his 
own nature when he is neither lifted above himself by 
inspiration nor stirred by his artistic conscience to guard 
against besetting faults. To hear this play is almost 
like meeting Shakespeare in the relaxation of after-dinner 
talk at the end of a weary day. Here he gives rein to his 
melancholy sweetness and impressionability. ‘‘ A romantic 
sufferer,’ Gervinus well calls Pericles——and after 
all, you might give the same title to Hamlet, to Macbeth, 
to Othello, to Lear, to Posthumus, to Orsino, only that 
with them the weakness is masked by gifts of tempera- 
ment and intellect. Pericles drifts in the nakedness of 
his suggestibility ; his life is a long incohererce, in which 
storm and shipwreck, the onset of enemies, the loss of 
loved ones, the ravishment of supernal visions, symbolize 
the buffeting of his unstable soul. And here, in the 
incest theme of the Prologue and in the brothel-episode 
at Mytilene—the only alert and vigorous scenes in the 
play—we mark once more that cynical brooding over 
sensual vice which goes (not unnaturally) in Shakespeare 
with worship of heroic chastity. Critics have actually 
been found to deny that the scene in the bawd’s house 
was written by the creator of Falstaff and Doll Tear- 
sheet! The intensity of these passages is not sustained, 
however. The note of the play as a whole is its drowsy 
sweetness. The resuscitation of Thaisa, embalmed in 
spices and cast ashore in a sea-chest by the house of the 
magical physician Cerimon; the sacerdotal purity and 
graces of Marina, the vision of harps and white-robed 
virgins in Diana’s shrine—these scenes in their dreamy 
radiance are the stuff of it. It is shown as it should be 
at the ‘‘ Old Vic.,’’ fantastically, in patches of silvery 
or ruddy light, relieved against surrounding blackness. 
And it is played most admirably with a melodious 
Pericles (Mr. Rupert Harvey), a Marina (Miss Mary 
Sumner) who draws the circle of chastity round herself in 
the brothel with an awesome simplicity, and, for Chorus, 
a Gower (Mr. Robert Atkins) whose grave, sly humor 
supplies just the needed corrective. ‘“‘ Sigh no more, 
ladies,’’ he seems to murmur, “ it is but a tale, when all 
is said. Who knows if the poet himself be not smiling 


at us? ”’ D. L. M. 





Exhibitions of the Week. 


AN UNKNOWN GREAT MASTER. 


BRABAZON, an amateur of genius, was over seventy when he 
met the public and was saluted a master. Hone spent his 
life in the professed service of art, and died at 87 without 
due recognition. Like Oroms, he was a local classic, and 
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| néver courted the popularity to which circumstances made 


him indifferent. There is a picture of his in the Luxembourg, 
another in Johannesburg, some few in the United States, 
one in Scotland, none in London, and many in public and 
private collections in Dublin. He is the greatest Irish land- 
scape painter, but the world has still to countersign his local 
credit. It has now an opportunity for judgment. Through 
the bequest of his widow the National Gallery of Ireland 
is the beneficiary of a noble gift of some 550 landscapes in 
oils, nearly 900 water-colors, and a sum of money to provide 
cccommodation for a selection of these pictures. Groups 
are to be chosen for loan to Irish towns with established 
schools of art, two are to be offered to the London National 
Gallery, and others may be sold to provide for the expenses 
of the necessary addition to the Dublin Gallery and for 
further purchases. 

Hone spent the first seventeen years of his painting 
life in Barbizon and Fontainebleau, whither he went in the 
early ‘fifties, living in intimate companionship with Corot 
and Harpignies. He painted much on the Mediterranean 
littoral from Spain to Egypt, and then settled in his own 
countryside near Dublin, where the sea-coast and rich 
pastures of Malahide gave him his favorite subjects. It is 
usual to speak of him as the last of the Barbizon school 
stranded in another generation and country. This exhibition 
of his collected work makes one impatient of such neat 
ticketing. His early work is Barbizon alike in subject and 
handling, but his personality swiftly asserted itself. He was 
a man more at ease with nature and the secrets of creative 
design than with the fashions of a school. Coming of a 
family who sent out artists in generation after generation— 
his great-grand-uncle was a foundation member of the Royal 
Academy—he was baptized in the cloud and in the sea; and 
when he came back to Ireland, to the tumultuous seas on 
her rock-bound Atlantic coast and the “springs in her 
yellow sands,” he saw things with his own eyes. He saw 
things big. The silence of great solitary spaces absorbed 
him. His pictures are filled with the weight and insistent 
pressure of natural forces: wind and monumental trees, 
great rocks and seas breaking on hard reefs. He had vision 
of a world larger than this earth, bigger than Jupiter ; some- 
times cold and forbidding as of a world where hostile forces 
are too powerful for man; sometimes arid and sun-steeped, 
furnace-hot ; sometimes fat and luxuriant. But everywhere 
he showed a surpassing sense of composition and the surety 
of great style. People find some of his work empty of 
emotion, but-his design was always masterly, and when his 
emotion equals his design you have masterpieces. His color 
was good, rarely gay. His secondary colors were blended 
with extraordinary skill, and the eye is never offended by 
a wrong tint. 

To an attendance familiar with his best can- 
vases the exhibition of his water-colors at the National 
Gallery, Dublin, now shown for the first time, 
came as a revelation. The foreword to the catalogue claims 
that they place him on a parity with De Wint, Cox, and 
Cotman. The claim is not made without justice. In these 
water-colors, which were apparently but notes for his larger 
pictures in oils, there are lovely color, certainty in selection 
of the significant, masterly design, and a miraculous control 
of space. Not one of these small sketches but could be 
extended into noble landscapes ; not one which is not ample 
pasture for the outer and inner eye. 


MicHaEL GAHAN. 





Forthcoming Meetings. 


Sat. 21. Royal Institution, 3.—“ Gnosticism and the Science 
of Religions,” Lecture I., Mr. F. Legge. 
Irish Literary Society (7, Brunswick Square, W.C.), 
4.30.— Irish Poetry,” Mrs. K. Tynan Hinkson. 
23. University College, 5.30.—‘ The Mesopotamian Man- 
date,”’ Mr. D. Campbell-Lee. (Rhodes Lectures.) 
University College, 5.30.—‘ Bookbinding,” Mr. D. 
Cockerell. 
Aristotelian Society, 8.—Discussion on Dr. Inge’s 
“The Idea of Progress.”’ 
Geographical Society, 8.30.—‘‘ Across the Libyan 
Desert to Kufara,’? Mrs. Rosita Forbes. 
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Tues. 34 Linnean Society, 3.—Annual Meeting. 

Royal Institution, 3.—*‘ Occultism, 
Mr. E. a" 

King’s College, “Cosmogony and Stellar Evolu- 
tion,”’ con alby IV. Mr. J. H. Jeans. 

Statistical Society, 5.15. 

Geological Society, 5.30.—‘*' 
and Lower Greensand 
Mr. G. W. Lamplugh. 

King’s College, 5.30.—* 
Realism and 
Wildon Carr. 

University College, 5.30.—‘ 
History, 1789-1875,"’ 
Irench.) 

School of Oriental Studies (Finsbury Circus), noon.— 
‘The Partition of Africa,” Miss A. Werner. 
Library Assistants’ Association, 3.30, Chingford.— 

6.30, Walthamstow Public Library. 

Guild of Education (11, Tavistock Square, W.C.), 
0.30,—** The Cultural Value of Analytical Psycho- 
logy,’’ Dr. J. Young. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The 
Dominions and the United 
I’rof. A. P. Newton. 

King’s College, 5.50.—“ Seulpture: Rheims 
l’aris: Nicolo Pisano,’ Prof, P. Dearmer. 

Royal Institution, 3.—** The Architecture and Art of 
Hampton Court Palace: Il. In Stuart and Later 
Times,’’ Mr. E. Law. 

Royal Society, 4.30.—** The 
Ferro-magnetic Induction,” 
and six other Papers. 

King’s College, 5.30.—* The 
Revolution of 1921,” 
(Zconomos. 

University College, 
Arnold. 

L niversiby 


Lecture II., 


The Junction of Gault 
near Leighton Buzzard,”’ 
The 
Idealism,” 


Present Issue between 


Lecture IIL, Prof. H. 


French 
Lecture | 


Constitutional 
, Dr. Pasquet. (In 


the 
Lecture 1I., 


Universities of 
States,’ 


and 


Atomie Process in 
Sir Alfred Ewing; 


Outbreak of the Greek 
Lecture IL, Dr. L. 
5.50.—" Dante and Islam,” Sir T. 
Colle Se, 5. 7 lribal 
Lecture L., Prof. J. E. G. de 
society of Antiquaries, 8.50. 
society of Arts (Indian and Colenial Sections), 
‘ Industrial (including Power) Alcohol,” 
sedford. 
University College, 
in the 
‘Tilden. 
King’s College, 
Seton-Watson. 
Institution of Mechanical 
World's Money System,”’ 
Roval Institution, 9.—‘* 


Lard Customs,” 
Montmorency. 


4.30.— 
Sir C. H. 


5.—‘‘ The History 


of Chemistry 
Nineteenth Century,” Lecture I., Sir 


5.30.—< Jugoslavia,’” Dr. KR. W. 


Engineers, 6.-—‘' The 
Mr. J. G. Graves 
Elasticity,’’ Mr. A. Malloe! k. 





The Geek's Hooks. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 


be most interesting to the genera! reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Andier (Charles). La Jeunesse de Nietzsche jusqu’a 
Bayreuth (Nietzsche, sa Vie et sa Penseée, 2). 9x5j. 
Bossard, 18ft 

a Gita of Dattitreya. Tr. by Kannoo Mal. 

&. Ramaswami _— 7x43. 97 pp. 
S Tn. Murthy & Co., 3/- 

Brett (George Sidney). 
and Early Modern Period. 394 pp. Vol. 
522 pp. 83x5g. Allen & Unwin, 16/- n. 

Garlick (Arthur Wm). Spiritualism, True and False, and 
Expansion of Consciousn 74x43. 45 pp. Daniel, 1/- n. 

Johnson (W. E.). Logik 93x53. 295 pp. Cambridge 
Press, 16/- n. 

Tracts for the Times. 74x5. 101 pp. 
Yard, Westminster, &.W. 1. 

Vietinghoff (Jeanne de). The Understanding of Good: Thoughts on 
some of Life’s Higher Issues. Tr. by Ethel Ireland Velleman. 
Introd. by Richard King. 73x53. 200 pp. Lane, 6/- n. 


RELIGION. 

D.). The Shaping Forces of 
Religious Thought: a History of Theological Development. 
461 pp. Glasgow, MacLehose & Jackson, 14/- n. 

Broomhall (Marshall). In Quest of God: the Life Story of 
Chang and Ch’'it, Buddhist Priest and Chinese Scholar.  74x5. 
203 pp., il. China Inland Mission, Newington Green, N. (R.T.S.), 
3/6 n. paper, 5/- n. cl. 

Carpenter (J. wr Theis sm in Medieval India (Hibbert Lectures, 
second . 552 pp. Williams & Norgate, 21/- n. 
Flowers and Peale “of the Cotiste Faith. Gathered from 
Catechism by a Religious 1x5. Society of Ss. 

and Paul, 3/6. 
God, The, We Believe In. By an 
62 pp. Daniel, 2/- n. 
Jesus the Carpenter 
(Trade Unionist). 63x44. 91 pp. Mills 
Streeter (B. H.) and Appasamy (A. J.). 
Mysticism and Practical Religion. 
8/6 n. 


la Rupture avec 
469 pp. Paris, 


Foreword by 
Triplicane, Madras, 


Vol. If. Medieval 
Modern Psychology. 


— of Psychology. 
III. 
each, 
the 


Part I. Unir. 


Garton Foundation, 3b, Dean's 


Alexander (Archibald B. Modern 


84x53. 
Pastors 


Series). 


the 
Peter 


123 pp 


Officer af t) 


49 


i¢ Grand Fleet. 74x43 


and His Teaching. By a Working Man 

& Boon, 2/- n. 
The Sadhu: a 

74x5. 279 pp. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 
Administration of treland, 1920. sy IT. O. 8&x5a 
Philip Allan, 25)- n. 
Arlington (Cyril). Twenty 
of the Party System 
Oxford, Clarendon 


Study in 
Macmillan, 


476 pp., por 
Years: being a Study 


between 1815 and 1835. 
Press, 12/6 n. 


in the 


Development 
94x5q. 


207 pp., il. 
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Brunet (René). La Constitution Allemande du 11 Aowt, 1919. 
by Joseph Barthélemy 
9x5h. 377 pp. Paris, 

Bywater (Hector C.). 
American-Japanes2 
Constable, 18/- n. 

Carver (Thomas Nixon). 
Ginn, 9/6 n 

Chapman wn Crosby). 
Trade Efficiency. 

"Ellis (Havelock). 
x53. 248 pp. 


Pref, 
(Bibliotheque Politique et Economique), 
Payot, 18 fr. 

Sea-Power in 
Naval Problem. 


the Pacific: 


a Study 
9x5z. 


344 pp., 


of the 

maps, chart, 

Elementary Economics. 8x5}. 403 pp., fl, 

Trade Tests: the Scientific 
83x5j. 435 pp. Harrap, 15/- n. 

Impressions and Comments. Second Series, 1914-20, 

Corstable, 12/- n. 

Gregory (T. E.). Foreign Exchange before, during. 
War (The World of To-day). 74x5. 116 pp. 

“Haldane (Richard B., Viscount). The Problem 
Introd. by R. H. Tawney and Harold J. 
Allen & Unwin, 1/- n. 

Keane (Lieut.-Col. Sir John). 
Bearing on National Waste. 

League of Nations. 
of the First Assembly 
Brett. 74x49. 285 pp. Macmillan, 3/6 n. 

New World Series. The Industrial State. By M.D. 
A Social and Industrial History of England: Before the Industrial 
Revolution. By M. Dormer Harris. 227 pp.--A New and Scientifie 
Presentation of Elementary Book-keeping. By H. W. Heughtan, 
510 pp. 74x5. Collins, 4/- n. each. 

Rist (Charles). Les Finances de Guerre de 
294 pp. Paris, Payot, 15 fr. 

Robertson (F. L.). The Evolution of 
313 pp., pl. Constable, 18/- n. 

Sammlung von Aktenstiicken  iiher 
Konferenz zu London vom 1, bis 7, 
French and German Texts. 12x84. 189 pp. 

"Social Studies Series. TI. Religion in Politics. By Arthur 
Ponsonby, 135 pp.--IV. Secialism and Co-operation. Py Leonard 
S. Woolf. 134 pp. 7gx5. Parsons, 5/- n. each. 

Soviet Russia Pamphlets. No. 2. The Marriage Taws of Soviet Russia. 
7x5. 85 pp. New York. Russian Soviet Gort. Bureau, 25 ¢. 

True Temperance Monographs. Studies in the Questions relating 
to Fermented Beverages. By Twelve Writers. Introd. by Earl of 
Halsbury. 83x57. 201 pp... front. True Temperance Assoc, 
Donington House, Norfolk Street, W.C.. 5/-. 

Wright (Dudley). Masonic Legends and Traditions 
Rider, 5/- n. 

Zagorsky (Simcn). 
(Bibliotheque dn 
Paris, Payot, 15 fr. 


Measurement of 


and after the 
Milford, 26. 

of Nationalization, 
Taski. 84x54. 48 pp. 


Over-Regulation and its 
Murray, 1/6 n. 

a Study of the Proe eedings 

of the League of Nations. Ed. by Oliver 


The Zealots : 
84x53. 60 pp. 
The First Assembly : 


Stocks. 319 pp— 


VAllemagne, 9x5} 


94x5]. 
Verhandlungen auf der 


Miirz, 1921. Euglish, 
Rerlin, Reichsdruckerei, 


Naval Armament. 


die 


TAx5. 169 pp. 


Ta République des 
Bureau 


Soviets: Bil 


lan F oe 18 
Economique 


tusse),  AxhS 52 pp, 


EDUCATION. 
FRosmussen (Vilhelm). Child Psychology. Vol. TT. 
Child: its Coneention of Life and its Mental 
5/6 n.—-Vol. IIL. The Kindergarten Child: 
and Feeling: Will and Morale. 
Snedden (David). Sociological 
Fdueation. T}x5. 322 pn. 


The Kindergarten 
Powers. 139 pp. 
Theught, Imagination, 
134 pp. 4/- n. 7ax5. Gyldendal 
Determination of Objectives in 
Lippincott, 10/6 n. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Buchanan (Gwynneth). Elements of Animal 
236 pp., il. Melbourne, Lothian Book Co. 
Depot, 51, High Holborn), 12/6 n. 

Fabre (J. H.). Souvenirs Entomologiques. Troisiéme Série (Edition 
définitive). 10x63. 459 pp., pl. Paris, Delacrave. 
Fabre (J. H.). The Story Pook of the Fields. 8x5. 
& Stouchton, 8/6 n. 
Semon (Richard). The 83x52. 
18/- n. 


Morphology. Tax, 
(British Australian Book 


oT) pp. Hodder 


Mnome. 304 pp. Allen & Unwin, 
MEDICAL. 


a Midland Doctor. 


USEFUL ARTS. 
Friedel (J. H.). Training for Librarianship (Lippincott's 
Series). 73x5. 221 pp., il. Lippincott, 7/5 n. 
Willaman (John J.). Vocational Chemistry for Students of Agrienlture 
end Home Economies (Farm Life Text Series). 84x53. 294 pp. 


Lippincott, 8/6 n 

FINE ARTS. 
— Pictures 
Lane, 21/- 
Art Antique (His toire de l’Art). 


Letters to a Nurse. Br 7x43. 99 pp. Rale, 5/- n. 


Training 


Bryant (Lorinda M.). 
307 pp., 229 pl. 
Faure (Elie). J’ 
Paris, Crés. 
Lyon (Thomas Henry). Theo 
Value’: Four Lectures. 
Smith (S. C. Kaines). 
Methuen, 6/-n. 


and their Painters. 9x5} 


91x64. 320 pp., il 


Art 
3/F n 
151 spp. 


Attribute proper to 
73x5. 94 pp. 
Tooking at 


Art: “* Pure 
Selwyn & Blount, 
Pictures. 62x43. 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 
Childs (W. M.). Holidays in Tents. 73x5. 285 pp., il. 
Townshend (R. B.). Inspired Golf. 63x43. 64 pp. 
LITERATURE. 


on the Table. 73x53. 348 pp. 


Dent, 6/- n. 
Methuen, 2/6 n. 


*“Gosse (Edmund). 
‘6 n. 

Hind (C. Lewis). Avthors and I. 

*Patmore (Coventry). Courage in Politics; and other Essays, 
Now first collected. 8x5. 210 pp. Milford, 7/6 n. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

“Dawn” Songs; and other Poems. 74x43. 156 pp. 
Bank Street, Sunrise Publishing Co., 2/6 n. 


300ks Heinemann, 


8x54. 335 pp. Lane, 10/6 n. 
1885-96. 


Bennett (Arthur). 
Warrington, Upper 


ind 5/- n. 
/ Desmond (Shaw). My 
People’s Theatre). 

Leigh (Richmond). 

Juta & Co. 
/*Milne (A. A.). 
7/6 n. 

Ribemont-Dessaignes (Georges). 
Serin Muet (Collection 
Pareil, Tfr. 

Shorter (L. A. Hurst). The Talisman; and other Poems. TAXS 
64 pp. W. J. Bryce, 24a, Regent Street, S.W.1, 5/- n. 

Tragicos Griegos. Esquilo—sofocles—Furipides: Paginas F. 
Introduccién de P Girard (Biblioteca Calleja).  64x4}. 
Madrid, Saturnino Calleja, Calle de Valencia, 28. 

Yale Series of Younger Poets. Wild Gees*. By Theodore H. Ranks, 
Jr. 75 pp.—Where Lilith Dances. By Darl Macleod Boyle. 66 pp. 
—Horizons. By Viola C. White. 809 pp. 73x53. New Haven, Conn., 
Yale Univ. Press (Milford), 5/6 n. each. 


FICTION. 
“Old Home House.” 


Country: a Play in Four Acts (Plays 
73x5}. 137 pp. Daniel, 3/6 n. 
A Book of Verse. 7§x5}. 126 pp. 
(Allenson), 3/6 and 5/- n. 
Second Plays. 73x5}. 281 pp. 


for @ 
Cane Town, 
Chatto & Windus, 


L’Empereur de Chine; 
Dada). 74x53. 151 pp. 


suivi de La 
Paris, Au Sans 


scogidas. 
449 pp. 


Lincoln (Joseph C.). 
Appleton, 7/6 n 
McCarthy (Justin > 
Hodder & Stoughton, 


The 74x35. 


73x5. 


298 pp. 


Golden Shoe. 315 pp. 


The 


(We are 


compelled to postpone acknowledgment of many other 
publications 


received.—ED., NATION AND THB ATHENZUM. 














